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ABSTRACT 


TRANSITIONING A HISTORICALLY AFRICAN AMERICAN CHURCH 
INTO A MULTIRACIAL AND MULTIETHNIC 
CONGREGATION 


by 
Thomas E. Fisher 
United Theological Seminary, 2016 


Mentor 


G. Martin Young, DMin 
Alfred Thompson, DMin 


The context of the project is the Second Baptist Church of Redwood City, California. 
The problem is this historically black church is dying as the Black population has 
dwindled below 3% in the region. The design of the project is to transition the 
congregation into a multiracial body. The hypothesis is through casting a biblical vision 
for multiracial congregation, identifying racial biases, and cultural competency training a 
transformation will take place. The methodology used was preaching, discussing cultural 
competency, evangelistic training, and surveying focus group for organizational 
transformation. The project moved the congregation to a multiracial multiethnic 


ministry. 
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There is little hope for us until we become toughminded enough to break loose from the 
shackles of prejudice, half-truths, and downright ignorance. The shape of the world 
today does not permit us the luxury of softmindedness. A nation or a civilization that 
continues to produce softminded men purchases its own spiritual death on an installment 


plan. 


— Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength to Love 
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INTRODUCTION 


As ministry leaders, we serve in response to God’s invitation and at God’s 
pleasure. It is not at our initiative that we should propose to do a work of God. 
Throughout the Bible and church history, women and men have responded to God’s 
voice and led God’s people to do marvelous works. The demands of ministry leadership 
are too great and the consequences too long lasting to enter into capriciously or casually. 
This research project seeks to answer questions related to transforming a historically 
monoethnic church to a multiethnic congregation. Is God calling you to transform a 
monoethnic church into a multiethnic church? Is the multiethnic church the move of God 
in the 21* Century? Is the homogeneous church a relic of the past? Are racial tensions 
and issues around race to be addressed in the local church? 

Many are struggling to answer these questions and confused by the different 
perspectives that they have heard and are frustrated by the many ways people describe 
church and its constituency. There is the “Black church,” the “White church,” the 
“Hispanic church,” the “Asian church,” and so forth describing ethnicity, race, and 
culture in congregational form. Then, we have the multicultural, multiethnic, or 
multiracial church. Where all cultures, races, ethnicities are celebrated and encouraged to 
build a cominunity of believers together. It is the purpose of this writing to help solve the 
problem of moving froma uniracial to a multiracial church without adding to the 


confusion and frustration. It is the intent of this author to establish a case for a 


multiethnic church body and a process for moving historically monoethnic churches to 
multiethnic congregations. 

After twenty-five years of pastoral ministry at the Second Baptist Church of 
Redwood City, California, I have witnessed a generation die and go to be with the Lord, a 
generation grow and go off to college, a generation retire and leave the area, and a 
generation move from being children to being parents. These are what we would call 
transitions in life. These life transitions have an impact on the life of the church and the 
ministry focus of the congregation, some positive others negative. Regardless of the 
impact the mimstry plots along, adjust and keeps moving. The larger and most impactful 
transition that has been witnessed over the last twenty-five years is the movement of large 
populations of African Americans out of the area where the church resides. With the 
mass exodus of African Americans from the community and the entering of other racial 
and ethnic groups, the African American church began a slow leak and loss of vibrant 
membership, ministries, and activities. 

When a region goes from 6% African American population to under 3% African 
American, the historically African American church will feel the impact of the declining 
population. The Second Baptist Church has been impacted in several ways: a declining 
membership, a commuter membership, and an isolated membership. How could these 
trends be reversed or counteracted? The desire is for a vibrant, growing, multifaceted 
ministry, that is strong and influential in all matters of being: socially, politically, 
religiously, economically, and culturally. The reality is the memberships numbers are 
low, the money is low, the ministries are minimal, and the impact in the community is 


negligible. 
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After twenty-five years, this is what we have come to. Not the promise of turning 
the city upside down with the gospel of Jesus Christ. Not the taking the city like a raging 
storm by feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, housing the homeless, afflicting the 
comfortable, and comforting the afflicted. These take a boldness and a backing that 
cannot be broken. These are the activities of a church that is connected to the city, 
passionate about the community, embracing of every ethnicity, has the power of 
diversity, and does all things in unity. 

Transforming a declining African American church into a multiracial multiethnic 
faith community is the answer. Transitiomng a church out of a black identity and into a 
community reflected multiracial identity is the solution. This work is believed to be done 
by first identifying and overcoming racial biases. Second, establishing a clear vision for 
the ministry is a must. A vision that states clearly that the preferred future is a multiracial 
congregation and then charts a path toward that end. Third, a doctrine that is biblically 
clear and theologically sound must be preached, taught, and instilled in the hearts of the 
membership. Forth, having core commitments that determine the action and behavior of 
the membership must be finalized and thoroughly adhered to. Finally, a program of 
developing cultural competencies and discussing racial issues must be instituted so that 
the membership is well informed and knowledgeable about various cultures, and 
ethnicities. This knowledge will reduce xenophobic tendencies. 

In chapters one of this work the ministry context and the leadership of Second 
Baptist church will be described. Chapter two consists of the exegetical studies of Psalm 


67, Isaiah 2:2, Mark 11:17, and Luke 24:47. These serve as the biblical basis of an “‘all 
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nations” church identity. These are the foundational scriptures for a church that reaches 
every ethnic group and incorporates all people into the fellowship of believers. 

Chapter three is the investigation into the work of Roger Williams, who was a 
Puritan, an English Reformed theologian, and later a Reformed Baptist who was an early 
proponent of religious freedom and separation of church and state. In the spring of 1636 
in what would eventually be called Providence, Rhode Island, Roger and his followers of 
outcast colonists encountered Native Americans that set the stage for and helps establish 
the principles of cross cultural evangelism, the value of every ethnicity, and the 
importance of cultural competency in language (culture), and land (community). 

Chapter four is a theological investigation into what the church should look like 
racially and ethnically. What was God’s design for the church, and what does God desire 
for the church are questions that needed to be answered. Chapter five delves into the 
study of the practical underpinnings of the multiracial congregations of Wilcrest Church 
of Houston, Texas, and the Mosaic Church of Little Rock, Arkansas. These churches 
have been in the process of building a multiethnic congregation, sustaining a multiethnic 
identity and modeling a multiethnic existence. Much can be learned from their 
experience and experiments. 

The final chapter of this work is the project analysis, where methodology and 
implementation are discussed and conclusions stated. The church leader who desires to 
please God and build the church of Jesus Christ can lead a body of believers into this 


radical transformation from a single ethnic church to a nultiethnic congregation. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


It is the goal of this writing to review the needs of Second Baptist Church of 
Redwood City, California, highlight the educational and professional skills that have 
been identified in the student, Thomas E. Fisher, and finally discuss how these meets in 
the Doctor of Ministry project that ts being proposed. This is an integration paper where 
identifying the basis for the project is being pursued. The goal is to describe the peneral 
nature and content of the project and what could be learned in the Doctor of Ministry 
program. The Spiritual Autobiography and the Context analysis papers that have been 
submitted help to identify the skills of the student and the needs of the context. 

With the understanding that the Doctor of Ministry project has as its basis the 
identifying of a problem in a ministry context and the development of a usable model of 
procedures, practices, activities, and plans that help overcome the problem and creates 
God ordained outcomes. This writing will seek to describe what God desires as revealed 
in scripture, and how that is to be pursued by the student and those in the ministry 
context. The project endeavor will include many people besides the Doctor of Ministry 
student. Identifying persons potentially involved in the project process will be of great 


value as well. 


It is not the intent of this paper to definitively describe the project and all of its 
phases. It is however an attempt at identifying a thesis and problem statement that will 
be formulated and developed. 

The Second Baptist Church of Redwood City has a fifty-year history of being a 
“black Baptist” church. Many of its congregants gathered from the cities of East Palo 
Alto, Menlo Park, and Redwood City when African Americans had a presence in the 
area. The African-American presence in Redwood City has declined to an astonishing 
2.5%. The single most difficult challenge in the city and region is housing costs. The 
median cost of homes above $750,000, makes the dream of owming a home in the area a 
nightmare. This is the primary canse of many blacks moving out of the area or relocating 
to areas not as expensive. Rent for a one bedroom, one-bathroom apartment regularly top 
$2,500. Housing cost is a major expense that many are unable to pay or unwilling to pay. 
It is increasingly becoming an area for the wealthy and upper middie class. Of the fifty 
faithful members that comprise the membership of Second Baptist, five live in Redwood 
City. There was a time when the majority of members were residents of Redwood City. 
This decline of Redwood City residents attending and supporting the church has led to a 
season of being a commuter church. 

The commuter church phenomenon is when people travel a distance to worship 
together and share in ministry. More than half of the regular attendees travel more than 
twenty miles. The questions always arise as to whether one should keep doing this when 
many churches are closer to their homes, or if they could serve the Lord much better if 
they attended a neighborhood church. Discovering the answer to what moves those of 


Second Baptist to travel each week and at times even more than once a week would be 


beneficial. Getting the commuters to view themselves as missionaries who are 
evangelizing and making disciples as part of the very mandate and purpose of the Church 
in the Redwood City mission field would be a great accomplishment. 

This is the task to be pursued: understanding why we come to Second Baptist and 
committing to fulfill the “Great Commission” in Redwood City. The fulfillment of the 
Great Commission (Matthew 28:19-20; Mark 16:15-16; Luke 24:46-48; John 20:21-23; 
Acts 1:8) with the emphasis on making disciples of “all nations” or every ethnic group is 
critical. The mandate is moving beyond being a “black Baptist” church to a church of all 
nations and people groups. Taking a group of commuters, turning them into missionaries 
of Redwood City, reaching out to Hispanics, Caucasians, and Asians and making them 
disciples of Jesus is the ultimate work and vision of the church, 

The preliminary work is moving from a “black church” mentality to a multi- 
ethnic one. Rigorous Bible study and preaching along with the missionary motif will get 
us there. The ultimate survival of the church in Redwood City will necessitate the 
importance of getting there. The reality that nothing ts impossible with God if we believe 
will motivate us to getting there. 

If we discover a strong reason behind the commuting commitment, we can use 
that knowledge and motivation to encourage others to make the drive. The pull on the 
current commuting membership can serve as an announcement to others. We will use 
that information as promotional material to those outside of Redwood City as well as to 
those in the city limits. 

Not only will ethnicity have a role in the outreach activity, but class or status will 


have an impact as well. Those that live in the immediate surroundings of the church 


building are lower income Spanish speaking Hispanics. Those who live in the general 
population of Redwood City have a median household income of $80,000 a year. Second 
Baptist is comprised of African Americans who fall somewhere between this lower 
income and median household incoine range. This region often is more class conscious 
than racially cognizant. Working through race and class issues will be beneficial to the 
process of moving toward a multi-ethnic congregation. 

It needs to be reiterated that this is a context that requires a change of perception 
and outreach methods. The mental shift must be one that understands we are 
missionaries to all ethnic groups in Redwood City, and the outreach transition must be 
inclusive of all ethnic groups in Redwood City, as well as where we live. The strength of 
the reasons behmd what causes most members to travel many miles to attend the church 
can be a motivating message to those we seek to add to the congregation as disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 

It will take the full effort of the entire congregation to fulfill this objective. Every 
member will be responsible for spreading the gospel to all nations. Every member will 
need to become comfortable with sharing the worship space with other ethnic groups. 
Ministry leaders in the women’s ministry, youth ministry, Bible study groups, and 
especially men’s ministry will have to become comfortable with multi-ethnic 
participation and outreach. The membership of Second Baptist will have to strategically 
plan events that meet the needs and spark the interests of other ethnic groups. Our focus 
cannot be on African American history alone. Our social justice work cannot focus only 
on the problems in the black community. These shifts will take clear biblical teaching, 


preaching, and practicing. It will take a season of prayer for these ends and the power of 
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the Holy Spirit to bring about the ministry here described. It is not that we will be asking 


God to bless what we are doing. We will be doing what God has already blessed - 
making disciples of all nations. 

Reverend Thomas E. Fisher has been the Pastor of the Second Baptist Church of 
Redwood City, California smce June 1990. Believing that the call to ministry is a call to 
preparation, Rev. Thomas E. Fisher is a graduate of San Jose State University where he 
earned a Bachelor of Arts Degree in Political Science. He has studied at Southwestem 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Fort Worth, Texas, where he began his work on his 
Master’s Degree. He earned his Master of Divinity Degree at Golden Gate Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Mill Valley, California. Reverend Thomas Fisher is now 
enrolled in the Doctor of Ministry Program at United Theological Seminary in Dayton 
Ohio. Believing that a call to ministry is a call to preparation is what drives the 
educational pursuits. These achievements give Reverend Fisher academic credibility and 
have provided him with a knowledge base in political activity, theology,.and 
ecclesiology. He is well prepared to carry out the task of pastoral ministry. 

Believing a Pastor should actively set goals for a congregation according to the 
will of God, should obtain goal ownership from the people, and see that each member is 
motivated and capacitated to do his or her part in the fulfillment of God’s plan and 
program. To be a Pastor of a people who love the Lord and are seeking His will for their 
lives is a calling and commitment to aspire to. With this in mind, Pastor Fisher 
understands that he is the vision caster and communicator of the congregation. The 


passionate pursuit of the vision cast is what the membership must carry out. 


“A characteristic of far too many North American ministries in general and 
churches in particular is a lack of direction. They simply don’t know there they are 
going, and many have not even thought about it. In Leadership, George Barna wrote of 
pastors that ‘only two percent could articulate the vision for their church.’ He concludes 
... that’s one reason so many pastors are ineffective; they don’t know where they’re 
going.’ If they do not know where they are going — a lack of mission — then surely they 
cannot see where they are going — a lack of vision. The problem with not knowing or 
seeing where you are going is that you are liable to wind up just anywhere, and just 
anywhere will not do.in today’s world that is so desperately in need of God’s direction”! 
Being able to articulate where you are going or where God is leading you settles the 
mission and vision of the church. The mission being the direction the church is moving 
toward and the vision being what the destination looks like. 

As Pastor of the Second Baptist church to articulate and lead the church in the 
fulfillment of our mission and vision is a priority duty. Having done the context analysis 
and struggling with the existing position of the church, moving the congregation to be 
missional in Redwood City, and multi-ethnic in composition is a priority. The 
congregation trusts me as the pastor leader. The congregation knows that I will rightly 
divide the word of truth and apply it properly for our context. As a leader, it is of utmost 
importance to articulate what God has called us to do, develop a plan to implement the 
ministry with a clear target. The Second Baptist Church will accomplish great things for 


God because we know what it is we are setting out to accomplish. 


| Aubrey Malphurs, Developing a Vision for Ministry in the 21" Century, 2" ed. (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Books, 1999), 18. 
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Having spent the last twenty-five years preaching and teaching at Second Baptist 
Church. The preaching has been multi-faceted in content instead of singularly focused 
toward a specific objective. The interpretive, exegetical, and expositional ability and 
library resources to develop and preach messages that move toward a missional and 
compositional design is a strength. Spending time preaching and teaching from the 
“Great Commission” texts and casting and reinforcing the vision Jesus had for building 
His Church is a must. The ongoing challenge will be to focus the preaching and teaching 
so that the congregation can remain focused in its efforts. 

The third area to this endeavor would be the ability to listen. Leading and 
preaching are comfort areas, but listening to the desires, fears, dreams, apprehensions, 
and thoughts of those in the congregation is just as important. This is referred to as data 
collection. With the discovered issue for our context, the next step is leading the 
congregation in discovering the answer to the question - what is the real problem we are 
trying to solve in terms of being a vital church in Redwood City? “Listen before 
answering. Even if you think you already know what to do, it is wise to probe for more 
light’? “He who answers a matter before he hears it, it is folly and shame to him.”? 
“Spouting off before listening to the facts is both shameful and foolish” (Prov. 18:13 
NLT). Meeting in small groups and talking through the process of a marketmg and 
evangelistic thrust in Redwood City to Hispanics, Caucasians, and Asians by African 
Americans will require the listemng and recording skills honed over the last twenty years 


of pastoral ministry. 


? LeRoy Eims, Be ae Motivational Leader (Wheaton, TL: Victor Books, 1981}, 95. 


3 Proverbs 18:13, New King James Version. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in 
this document are from the NKJV. 
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The Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary has a contextualized leadership 


development program that offers a diploma in Christian ministry. As an instructor in the 
program teaching Missions, Evangelism, and Church Planting courses. It is now time to 
come out of the classroom sharing the principles and teaching the practices to hitting the 
strects and carrying the goods to the market place. Having taught the course, now is the 
time to implement what was taught. Being regarded as a scholar in the areas of missions 
and evangelism, now is the time to be a practitioner, bringing along the members of 
Second Baptist Church. “It is not in our choice to spread the gospel or not. It is our death 
if we do not — Peter Taylor Forsyth. If God’s love is for anybody anywhere, it’s for 
everybody, everywhere — Edward Lawlor.’ These themes drive the mission and 
evangelistic practice of the Church. Without these sentiments, the local church will die 
or be an inconsequential gathering in the community. It is believed Second Baptist wants 
to thrive and have deep impacts in Redwood City. 

The approach to this endeavor will be to present the mission and vision of being a 
missional church in Redwood City that is multi-ethnic in composition. The presentation 
of a critical deficiency or problem with the status quo and an untapped, unexploited 
spiritual opportunity. This will be presented in sermons, Bible study sessions, small 
groups, and one to one conversations. Out of these teaching and listening events Second 
Baptist will emerge with a new purpose for ministry and new identity in Redwood City. 

Thus, far it has been stated that the Doctor of Ministry student brings leadership 
skills, preaching opportunities, scholarship in missions and evangelism, and listening 


proficiency to the task of meeting the needs of the ministry context. It is hoped that the 





4 Albert M. Wells, inspiring Quotations: Contemporary and Classical (Nashville, TN: Nelson, 
1988), 219. 
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Doctor of Ministry program will serve as a spring board toward fulfilling the objectives 
outlined above. The expectation that feedback, encouragement, and critical analysis of 
the work will be forthcoming from mentor, peer group, and other Doctor of Ministry 
students. It is anticipated that others will be developing similar projects in which one can 
collaborate. This academic pursuit will be the ministry objective, so in fulfilling the 
ministry there is the benefit of completing educational goals, and in completing the 
educational goals the ministry objectives will be fulfilled. 

United Theological Seminary has uniquely positioned itself as an institution that 
by the power of the Holy Spirit assists men and women to apprehend and pursue God’s 
call, The design of the Doctor of Ministry program is of such that the candidate will be 
taken through a process of discovery that is: personal, contextual, biblical, educational, 
and practical. This discovery process produces strong ministers and stronger ministries. 
The strength comes from the competence and confidence that comes from the discovery. 
There is a feeling of being empowered and courageous from discovering the problem and 
solution to effective ministry in Redwood City. Knowing tbat the pastor has a role to 
play and has the skills needed. 

Dr. Joel Gregory says that sermons should have movements. The movements are 
the outline points or divisions in the message. These points should be present tense, 
active voice, indicative mood, and declarative statements -- acronym P.A.LD. The 
Second Baptist Church, by the power of the Holy Spirit will inake disciples of all nations 
m Redwood City overcoming every obstacle, and understanding the divine plan. That is 


aP.A.LD. statement. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this paper is to reveal the study of Old Testament and New 
Testament passages that serve as the Biblical Foundation for the Doctor of Ministry 
project. The goal is to build a biblical case for a church that is composed of people of 
many and varied ethnic groups. It is intended to clarify God’s desire that every ethnic 
group be evangelized, made disciples, and assimilated or integrated into the local 
fellowship. The design is to set forth a case in which the kingdom of God on Earth is 
represented in the loca] body of believers. Further, to establish that this is not a new 
move of God or a future move of God, but the desire of God for ail time. 

The idea of all nations worshiping together was taught through song and prophecy 
in the Old Testament scriptures. It was reiterated to generations through the singing of its 
desire and fulfillment. The prophets were clear to speak that this was the move of God 
for every generation. The people sang of this desire as they journeyed to Jerusalem for 
the solemn feasts and celebrations. The prophet called for this as he announced to Israel 
God’s desire for all nations. 

In the New Testament scriptures, the desire that all nations be a part of the 
assembled is reemphasized when Jesus called on the people to make room or create a 
space for all nations to come to God’s house for prayer. A major contention in the 


Gospels is that the redeemed of the Lord have the obligation to share the gospel of Jesus 
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with everyone regardless of race, ethnicity, skin color or country of origin. It is argued 
that these Scripture teach that the salvation of all racial groups, ethnic groups, or people 
is God’s desire and design. This is accomplished by the preaching of the gospel to all 
nations. 

At the prompting of the Doctor of Ministry mentor two Old Testament and two 
New Testament Scriptures will be used to emphasize these points. Psalm 67 and Isaiah 
2:1-4 will be the Old Testament pericopes, passages from the song book of Israel as well 
as from one of its renowned prophets. Mark 11:15-18 and Luke 24:47-49 will comprise 
the New Testament texts. These passages beginning with Psalm 67, then Isaiah 2:1-4, 
moving to the gospel passages of Mark 11, and finally Luke 24. 

It is hoped that these passages will confirm the validity of the Doctor of Ministry 
project of transitioning a declining African American community and church into a multi- 
ethnic church community without losing the soul of the black church tradition as 
reflected in the gospel music, spirited prophetic preaching, dynamic leadership and 
congregational vocal responses. Integrating multi-ethnicities and the assimilation of all 
ethnicities into one body in Christ is the project goal and ministry aspiration. It is 
believed these Old Testament and New Testament texts can serve as inspiration to that 


end. 


Old Testament 
In Psalm sixty-seven, a prayer for mercy, blessing, and the presence of God upon 
the nation of Israel is recorded. This prayer is offered with the expectatron that the 


mercy, blessing, and presence of God will cause the knowledge of God’s salvation for all 
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people. When all people know that God is a God of all people, then all people erupt in 


joyful singing and expressions of praise. “A psalm is a hymn of praise to God. The book 
of Psalms was originally the hymn book for Israel. The Psalms are a classic example of 
Hebrew poetry which unlike English poetry made of rhyme and rhythm consists of 
paralle] or contrasting ideas.”! The Psalmist in sixty-seven has at heart the desire to see 
God’s way, God’s salvation, and God’s praise extended all! through the earth. 

In Isaiah 2:1-4 we have the prophet seeing a day when the house of the God of 
Jacob shali be the center to which the converted nations shall flock together. The Lord’s 
house will be a gathering place for all nations. People will call for others to come unto 
the Lord, learn of God’s ways and walk in God’s paths. The word of the Lord will go 
forth and cause the nations to be at peace. 

Understanding that these sacred texts have much to say about the history of Israel 
and Judah, the circumstances m which God blesses and curses the nation based on their 
faithfulness or disobedience, and foresees the time of the anointed one. It is important 
not to miss the “all nations” appeal. It is critical to analyze what God is saying to-every 
ethnic group, and how Israel was to be invitational and international in her composition. 
The church today. must be reflective of this same concept. God cails one nation to 
include all nations. All nations are to gather together for worship and study. Psalm sixty- 
seven reads: 

1 To the Chief Musician. On stringed instruments. A Psalm. A song. God be 

merciful to us and bless us, and cause His face to shine upon us, Selah. 

2 That Your way may be known on earth, Your salvation among all nations. 

3 Let the peoples praise You, O God; Let all the peoples praise You. 

4 Oh, let the nations be glad and sing for joy! For You shall judge the people 


righteously, and govern the nation on earth. Selah 


' Chuck Smith, “Chuck Smith Study Guides, Study Guide for Psalms Introduction”, Blue Letter 
Bible accessed October 1, 2014, https:/Avww.blueletterbible.org/commentaries/smith_chuck/. 
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5 Let the peoples praise You, O God; Let all the peoples praise You. 
6 Then the earth shall yield her increase; God, our own God shall bless us. 
7 God shall bless us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear Him. 


Cole writes, 


Singing is central in the worship and praise of God. In the Bible the longest book 
and most quoted from book in the New Testament is a hymnbook, the book of 
Psalms. God loves to hear people sing praises, exclaim their joy, pain, sorrow, 
hopes, and every other possible emotion from the human heart. Psalms comes 
from the Greek word meaning a song sung to a stringed instrument. The Hebrew 
title, Tehillim, means “praises.” “Every Psalm except Psalm 88 contains praise. 
While we no longer know the tunes, we need to remember that the Psalms were 
set to music.” 


The Psalms are arranged into five catalogs or books that mimic the Pentateuch, 
the first five books of the Bible. Book one is composed of Psalms 1-41; Book two 
Psalms 42-72; Book three Psalms 73-89; Book four Psalms 90-106; and Book five 
Psalms 107-150. Each of the five books concludes with a doxology, signifying the 
completion of the collection. Psalm 41:13 ends Book one. “Blessed be the Lord, the 
God of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting. Amen and Amen.” A similar doxology 
ends each collection. 

According to Cole, 

No one knows for sure what theme was followed in arranging the five Books. 

They seem to have been compiled somewhat independently and then brought 

together into one collection at a later date. There is some duplication: Psalm 14 in 

Book [one] is repeated as Psalm 53 in Book [two]; a portion of Psalm 40 in Book 

[one] is repeated as Psalm 70 in Book [two]; and the latter halves of Psalms 57 

and 60 in Book [two] are combined as Psalm 108 in Book [five]? 


The Book of Psalms was the result of a process spanning about 1000 years. It 


began with individual psalms, the earliest bemg Psalm 90 by Moses (ca. 1400 B.C.). 


? Steven J. Cole, “Psalms an Overview: God’s Inspired Hymnbook”, Bible,Org, accessed October 
16, 2014, http://www. bible.org/seriespage/psalms-overview-god’s-inspired-hymnbook/. 
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More than half were written or attributed to David (ca. 1000 B.C.). Then the individual 


psalms were grouped into collections of books for corporate worship, and finally the 
books were arranged into the fina] book, strongest evidence suggesting during the days of 
Ezra (444 B.C.). 

Many of the psalms contain a superscription, which sometimes identifies the 
author, historical setting, musical instrument, and other features. These psalin titles are a 
part of the original Hebrew text: 

From these psalm titles it is discovered David wrote at least 73 psalms. From 

Acts 4:25-26 and Hebrews 4:7 we learn that he also wrote Psalms 2 and 95. From 

1 Chronicles 16:8-36, it can be surmised he probably wrote Psalms 96, 105 and 

106. Two Levitical clans wrote 22 psalms: Asaph and his descendants, 12 

psalms: 50, 73-83; the Sons of Korah, 10 psalms: 42, 44-49, 84, 87, and 88. 

Solomon wrote two: 72, 127. Ethan the Ezrahite wrote one: 89. Moses wrote 

one: 90. The other 51 psalms do not specify any author.* 

The Psalm titles indicate technical names to designate the type of psalm. There 
are notations describing the kind of instrument to be played as accompaniment. Fifty 
psalms are addressed, “for the choir director.” Some psalms have titles instructing the 
worshiper as to the intended us of the psalm in worship. Psalm 100 is for thanksgiving. 
Psalms 120-134 are labeled, songs of ascent. The familiar term, “Selah,” which occurs 
seventy-one times in the body of thirty-nine psalms, is of unknown meaning. The 
probable meanings are: a musical notation informing the worshipers either to pause or 
reflect, or else to lift up their voice. It has the possible meaning of instructing the 
musician to go into a crescendo or to pause. It is not to be read aloud. 


The psalms are poetry, and there are three elements of Hebrew poetry to keep in 


mind when reading tbe psalms: parallelism, figures of speech, and acrostics. Parallelism 


* Steven J. Cole, “Psalms”. 
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is the rhyming of ideas instead of the rhyming of words. Parallelism has several different 


features: the ideas repeated are similar or synonymous, or the ideas presented are 
contrasting. The figures of speech are symbolic, poetic, hyperbolic, anthropomorphic, 
and exaggerative. The use of the acrostic is evident, where each verse or successive 
stanza in a psalm begin with successive letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Psalm 9-10 
together are one acrostic, 25, 34, 37, 119, and 145 are other examples. The psalms are 
poetry and must be read as such. They are full of emotion, art, beauty, and figurative 
language. 

The psalms contain both personal and corporate worship of God. There are 
individual declarations of praise as well as references to the sanctuary, the temple, and 
corporate praise. “Closely connected with the kingdom is God’s Messiah. Many psalms 
are “messianic”, meaning that in whole or part they prophesy of Christ and His rule (Pss. 
2, 22, 45, 72, 110). 

Many of the features highlighted above are represented in Psalm 67. There are 
individual and corporate worship, Hebrew parallelism, the use of the term “Selah,” and 2 
superscription. It is important to note these characteristics in Psalm 67. Some contextual 
highlights will be addressed: This psalm has a universal element throughout, and “this 
psalm is characterized by the use of jussives.”® Jussive is a word, form, case, or mood 
expressing command. The literary study will include a word or phrase study that wil] 
lead to determining the “us,” “the people,” “the nations,” repeatedly referenced. The 


theological study noting what God is doing or expected to do as well as whom the 


5 Steven J. Cole, “Psalms”. 
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recipients of God’s actions are is critical. Finally, an anthropological study of the text 
will be done examining what the people are doing or expected to do. 

Psalm 67 has a universal element and appeal. The goal of Elohim is to be known 
and to deliver. This psalm states that the world may know God, that the world may be 
saved (67:2). When the people know God and are delivered the result is praise (67:3). 
God “makes Himself known through His: 1. acts of creation, 2. acts of election (i.e., 
Abraham and his seed), and 3. acts of redemption (1.e.., especially the Exodus, 
Wilderness Wandering, and return from exile), 4. these acts are recorded for all to read in 
Scripture, and 5. future acts by promise and prophecy through the Messiah.”” In addition 
to these it should be the knowledge of God that comes from the testimony of the people 
of God, A mighty testimony to the reality, vitality, and identity of God comes through 
the praise of God by the people of God, 

The Psalmist asks for a high and great blessing for the sake of God’s glory and for 
the sake of the perishing multitudes. The Hebrew word derek translated “way” in the 
authorize version carries the ideas of: God’s way being known, God’s road being 
traveled, God’s directions adhered to, and God’s manners inculcated in life. Through 
God blessing these can be achieved. The second reason for the desire of a blessing is the 
yeshuw-ah, the saving health, saving power, deliverance or salvation of God. The 
psalmist utters the Aaronic blessing so that people are saved and walk in the way of God. 

The Great missionary text of Mathew 28:19-20 comes to mind when you think of 
the way of the Lord. Jesus did not tell his disciples only to evangelize and save souls, but 


to make disciples of all the nations and to teach them to observe all things that I have 


7 Bob Utley, “Psalms”. 
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commanded you. The gathering of people to learn of the way of God is not just for 
Israel, or any single ethnic group, but for all people. God’s salvation is to be meted: out 
among all nations. The “bless us” of verse one is the precursor to the God’s way known 
and God’s deliverance experienced. 

Psalm 67:1 is a quote from Numbers 6:24-26 which is frequently referred to as the 
Aaronic blessing. The high priest of Israel would pronounce this blessing upon the 
people. At the heart of this psalm is the desire to see God’s way, God’s salvation, and 
God’s praise extended all through the earth. The Psalmist first knew the need for mercy 
or God’s graciousness, for God’s blessing or divine favor, and for God’s face to shine 
upon or have a smiling countenance. As noted the psalmist uses the jussive sense of 
command, The Psalm is saymg in verse one, God be gracious, God bless, God cause 
your face to shine upon, God bless. The people’s response also in verse two in the 
jussive sense: the people praise, the nations are to be glad, the nation sing for joy. God is 
to bless the nation so that God’s way will be known upon the earth. The Abrahamic 
covenant is bemg remembered. The nation was to be blessed in order to be a blessing to 
all nations. If the first section of the psalm were personalized a paraphrase would read: 
Oh God be merciful; cause Your face to shine upon me. God, bless me in order that Your 
way may be known upon the earth, Your saving health, that I might be the blessing to all 
nations, that all people may praise You. 

According to Cole, 
Psalm 67 has a chiastic structure, where verses 1 & 2 are parallel to verses 6 & 7. 


The opening two verses are a prayer for God’s blessing. The conclusion is a 
prophetic fulfillment of that prayer. Verses 3 & 5 are identical prayers for all the 
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peoples to praise God. Verse 4, the hinge verse, is a prayer for the gladness of the 
nations in God as they submit to His righteous rule and sovereign guidance.® 


The psalm begins with mercy, which God could give by leaving the psalmist and 
the nation alone, by not destroying us. The psalmist then asks for blessing. “Can you 
imagine a guilty criminal before a judge, pleading for mercy, and receiving it, and then 
asking for a blessing! But God's love towards us is that great.”? God will be merciful 
and gracious as well as show great favor, because of God’s desire to be glorified in all the 
earth. 

“God's face to shine upon us” is a reference to a God who looks upon and is well 
pleased. It is the picture of a smiling father looking at you not because of who you are, or 
what you have done, but because you are in relationship with the God, The nations have 
no reason to fear when God is smiling. God smiling serves as the power and peace in life 
to do what God desires. The thoughts of God’s mercy, blessing, and smiling face are 
cause for the “Selah.” It is time for a reflective pause, a pause to meditate on the words 
sung. It may also be a musical interlude of some kind. It is of uncertain meaning but 
most agree it is a technical musical term probably showing accentuation, pause, or 
interruption. It is not to be read aloud or spoken, just adhered to, or obeyed. 

The way of God known is the result of the blessing of God given. God’s way is 
to be known upon all the earth. The sphere of God’s influence goes beyond Jerusalem 
and Judea to the uttermost parts of the world. God desires those in relationship with God 


to have the same vision in mind for all the earth. Your salvation among all nations- is 


5 Steven J. Cole, “Psalm 67: Why Seek God’s Blessing”, Bible.Org, accessed October 17, 2014, 
http://www. bible.org/seriespage/psalms 67- why-seek-god’s-blessing/. 
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viewing a perishing world and longing for God’s saving health. Again, this is the reason 
for the blessing. 

Let the peoples praise You, O God — is a prayer to God asking God to bring the 
nations to God. Not just the Mediterranean world of the Middle Eastern people but all 
people. “It wasn’t big enough to pray Let the peoples praise You, the psalmist takes it a 
step deeper: let all the peoples praise you. We don’t only want the earth to know God’s 
way; we don’t even want it to stop with the nations knowing His salvation. We want the 
all the peoples to praise Him.”!® God has ordained a great multitude from all nations, 
tribes, people and tongues to praise Him before His throne (Revelation 7:9), Walking in 
the ways of God and in the salvation of the Lord is incomplete without praising God. 

Yadah is to praise, give thanks, to extol, to confess the Name of God. This is the 
appropriate response to the mercy, blessing, and smiling face of God. This is the 
response needed for the salvation, deliverance, word and way of God. As the people of 
God praise, thank, and confess God, the earth yields its increase. This praise of God is 
the being glad and singing for joy. The synonymous parallelism of the Hebrew poetic 
literature gives us the picture of praise that includes rejoicing and crying aloud with joy. 
There is emotional, vocal, and communal praise with singing and instrument playing. 
This is not a cultural expression but a universal one. It is most evident in the African 
American church tradition, but is to be shared with all people. For God is worthy to be 
praised, because, God is a righteous judge and universal ruler. All people and all nations 


are to praise God. 


’ David Guzik, “A Missionary Psalm”. 
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The God deserving of praise is the God who judges correctly and perfectly. God 


is the law giver who decides controversy and executes judgment. God is discriminating 
in all ways, and in all ways without partiality. God is a judge who gets it nght. Being the 
righteous judge qualifies God to lead, guide or govern the nations on the earth. 

“The earth shall yield her increase.” This verse sets the context as being an 
agricultural song of blessing and pratse. The covenants of the Old Testament promised 
agricultural blessing for those who obeyed the covenant (Leviticus 26; Deuteronomy 27- 
28). This verse implies that there is a faithful obedient group of people who are awaiting 
the promised blessing of God. It is significant to note that the blessing is not to be 
limited to agricultural abundance. The earth yielding it increase can reference all people 
flowing to the God of mercy, all nations praising the God of justice, or as the psalm 
concludes all the ends of the earth reverencing God. The increase of the earth is the 
people of the earth, not just the agriculture of the ground. 

“Many scholars have seen this Psalm as a harvest blessing based on this verse. 
However, the abundance of universal elements makes this doubtful. This Psalm is about 
God’s desire for all the nations to know Him (cf. Ps. 67:2) and follow Him (Ps. 67:4) and, 
thereby be blessed (Ps. 67:6)!'' When God truly blesses, all the ends of the earth worship 
Him. The contention of this project is that the nations can gather together for this 
worship. That true worship is the gathering together of the nations. The Second Old 
Testament passage, Isaiah 2:1-4, further stresses this contention: 

1 The word that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem. 

2 Now it shall come to pass in the latter days That the mountain of the Lord’s 


house shall be established on the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills; and all nations shail flow to it. 





| Bob Utley, “Psalms: The Hymnal of Israel, Book 11 (Psalms 42-72), Psalm 67”, Bible.Org, 
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3 Many people shall come and say, “Come, and let us go up to the mountain of 
the LORD, to the house of the God of Jacob; He will teach us His ways, and we 
shall walk in His paths.” For out of Zion shall go forth the law and the word of the 
LORD from Jerusalem. 


4 He shall judge between the nations, and rebuke many people; they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war anymore. 

The verse that supports this contention is verse two. “And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, that the mountain of the LORD’S host shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it” (KJV). 
The “all nations” flowing into the house of the Lord again gives thrust for every ethnic 
group, or racial group, composition in the worship of God and membership of the church. 

Isaiah, son of Amoz; a contemporary of Amos, Hosea, and Jonah, who prophesied 
in Israel and of Micah who shared with him prophecy in Judah. His call is assigned to 
the last year of Uzziah that is 754 B.C. 

The first through fifth chapters belong to the closing years of that reign; not as 

soine think to Jothan’s reign: in the reign of the latter he seems to have exercised 

his office only orally, and not to have left any record of his prophecies because 
they were not intended for all ages. The first through fifth and sixth chapters are 
all that was designed for the Church universal of the prophecies of the first twenty 
years of his office? 
Isaiah is the longest book of prophecy in the Bible. God gave Isaiah a clearer vision of 
the redemptive work of the Messiah than any other Old Testament prophet. 2 Chronicles 
26-32 gives historical background of Isaiah’s prophecies. 
A quick reading of Isaiah chapter one reveals, humankind is no longer listemng to 


the Word of God. God gives indictment against Judah who has rebelled against Him. 
The people do not consider God’s provision for them. They are worse than animals, who 
2 A_R. Fausset, “Introduction to Isaiah: The Book of the Prophet Isaiah”, BlueLetterBible.Org, 
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at least know their master. The nations is sinful and backslidden from God. As a result 
of their sin, the nation and land has suftered. They are likened to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
God calls Israel to repent and begin to live right. The Lord wants to reason with them. 
Prophecy is one of God’s ways of providing the evidence of who He is, so they have a 
basis for faith and not blind faith but reasoned faith. Isaiah chapter one ends with 
Jerusalem depicted as a harlot, separated and unfaithful to God. God will restore the city 
unto Himself and the people will repent of their idolatry, disobedience, and cultic past. 
Isaiah chapter two then gives the picture of the reign of the Messiah, Isaiah 2:2 
uses the words “last days,” or “latter days.” These refer to the time of the Messiah, when 
the anointed one reigns of the earth. Some see this as the thousand-year reign of Jesus on 
this earth, others see it as the age of the church on the earth or the gospel era. It has been 
argued that this is the time when Judah returned from exile in Babylon and rebuilt the 
walls, city, and temple. The point of significance however, is that the nations shall come 
to the house of the Lord. This is true in every era, epoch, dispensation, or age. Come let 
us go to the mountain of the Lord...He will teach us His ways, and we shall walk in His 
paths. This great portrait of multitudes of every nation being made disciples and obedient 
unto the Lord has been proclaimed throughout the ages. 
In Isaiah 2:2, 
Isaiah goes from the dark, bleak history and now he jumps forward to a day yet 
future when Jesus Christ the Messiah comes and establishes the kingdoin. And 
the Jews, as the scripture said, will look upon Him whom they have pierced, and 
they will recognize Him and they will weep over Him. Weep over their national 


blindness and their failure to recognize that He was their Messiah. And He will 
establish His kingdom there on the top of the mountains in Jerusalem.'? 


'3 Chuck Smith, “Series on Isaiah 1-5”, Blue Letter Bible accessed November 10, 2014, 
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This is the word which Isaiah saw. The setting up and planting of the Christian religion: 

Christianity shall then be the mountain of the Lord’s house; where that is 

professed God will grant his presence, receive his people’s homage, and grant 

instruction and blessing, as he did of old in the temple of Mount Zion. The gospel] 
church, incorporated by Christ’s charter, shall then be the rendezvous of al] the 
spiritual seed of Abraham. Now it is here promised that Christianity shall be 
openly preached and professed; it shall be prepared in the top of the mountains, in 

the view and hearing of all. Hence Christ’s disciples are compared to a city on a 

hill, which cannot be hid, Mt. 5:14...the bringing of the Gentiles into it,.the 

nations shall be admitted into it...the partition wall is taken down, all nations flow 
into it; having liberty of access, they shall improve their liberty, and multitudes 

shall embrace the Christian faith. '4 
The picture here is that of the ascension of the Jews three times a year to worship at 
Jerusalem, They called on their friends in the road and invited them to go along with 
them. So, shall the disciples of Jesus, cail their relations, friends, and neighbors to join 
with them in embracing the Lord, “come, and let us go, let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord.” 

When Jesus commissioned the apostles to preach the gospel to all nations, he 
appointed them to begin in Jerusalem (Luke 24:47). Out of Zion shall go forth the law. 
As of old the Law of Moses from Mount Sinai, even the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. He whose word goes forth out of Zion shall by that word rule with wisdom, 
justice and order. This judgment is among the nations. The nations, Hebrew word gowy, 
are inclusive of non-Hebrew people, descendants of Abraham, and Israel. Children in 


Sunday school sing, “Red. yellow, black, or white, they are precious in His sight, Jesus 


loves the little children of the world.” 


Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry's Commentary in one Volume Genesis to Revelation, ed. Leslie 
F. Church (Grand Rapids, MT: Zondervan, 1961), 829. 
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The emphasis here is on the important teaching that all nations shall come to the 


Lord. This is not to disregard the critical analysis of Isaiah. The unity of Isaiah and 
singular authorship of Isaiah is believed: 
The critical disintegration of the Book of Isaiah began with Koppe, who in 1780 
first doubted the genuineness of chapter 50. Nine years later Doederlein- 
suspected the whole of chapter 40-66. He was followed by Rosenmueller, who 
was the first to deny to Isaiah the prophecy against Babylon in chapters 13:1- 
14:23. Eichhorn, at the beginning of the last century, further eliminated the oracle 
against Tyre in chapter 23, and, with Gesenius and Ewald, also denied the Isaianic 
origin of chapters 24-27. Gesenius also ascribed to some unknown prophet 
chapter 15 and 16. Rosenmueller went further and pronounced against chapters 
24 and 25; and not long afterwards (1840), Ewald questioned chapter 12 and 33. 
Thus by the iniddle of the nineteenth century some thirty-seven or thirty-eight 
chapters were rejected as no part of Isaiah’s actual writings.’ 
The criticism hinges primarily around the predictive nature of the writing. Could Isaiah 
know the name of Cyrus as the hberator of the Jewish exiles? Could God reveal 700 
years before, the coming of the Messiah in Jesus of Nazareth? The fundamental axiom 
that a prophet always spoke out of a definite historical situation to the present needs of 
the people among whom he lived and that a definite historical situation shall be pointed 
out for each prophecy is also challenged. This principle as a whole is sound but it is 
often overworked when the role of God is diminished or denied. 
The prophets usually spoke directly to the needs of their own generation, but they 
spoke also to the generations to come. “It is as unreasonable to expect to be able to prove 
the unity of Isaiah as to suppose that it has been disproved.”!® 


Isaiah 2:1-3 is repeated in Micah 4:1-3, Since Isaiah and Micah were 


contemporary prophets, it is not surprising that the same Spirit of the Lord could give 


SR. Torrey, “The Fundamentals”, BlueLetterBible.Org, accessed November 10, 2014, 
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these two prophets the same word to establish and emphasize His word. During the reign 
of Jesus, all nations are invited to come and worship and learn. This same theme is 
reiterated in the New Testament. The passages of scripture chosen place a burden on 
religious leaders to move their followers to an awareness that God desires all nations to 


come unto Him, and they have a significant role in making that happen. 


New Testament 

The first New Testament passage is Mark 11:15-18, 

15 So they came to Jerusalem. Then Jesus went into the temple and began to 

drive out those who bought and sold in the temple, and overturned the tables of 

the money changers and the seats of those who sold doves. 

16 And he would not allow anyone to carry wares through the temple. . 

17 Then he taught, saying to them, “Is it not written, ‘My house shall be called a 

house of prayer for all nations’?. But you have made it a ‘den of thieves.’” 

18 And the scribes and chief priests heard it and sought how they might destroy 

Him; for they feared Him, because all the people were astonished at His teaching. 
When Jesus arrived in Jerusalem riding on a colt and being praised as an arrivmg king 
with the words of Psalm 118, he went to the temple to check things out. On the next day, 
he returns to the temple and “cleanses” it a second time. The first time he cleansed the 
temple was at the beginning of His ministry (John 2:13-22). The correction during the 
first cleansing was to “not make my Father’s house a house of merchandise.” Here 
toward the end of His life he again sets things in order by cleansing the temple. This 
episode of the temple cleansing is sandwiched in between the fig tree cursing and fig tree 
death. The correction this time is that “my Father's house shall be a house of prayer for 


all nations, but you have made it a den of robbers.” Jesus here is quoting from Isaiah 


56:7 and Jeremiah 7:11. The voice of these prominent prophets still speaks today: 
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Campbell Morgan points out that a ‘den of thieves’ is a place to which thieves run 

when they want to hide. The chief priest and scribes were using the temple and 

its religious service to cover up their sin and hypocrisy. Both Isaiah (Isa. 1:10-17) 

and Jeremiah (Jer. 7:1-15) had warned the people of their day that the presence of 

the physical temple was no guarantee of blessing from God. It was what the 
people did in the temple from their hearts that was really important. The nation 
had not heeded the warning of the prophets; nor would they heed our Lord’s 
warning. "? 
Before we condemn the temple leaders we should evaluate our own ministries to see if 
we are making merchandise of the gospel. Do those in the community think of our house 
of worship as a place of prayer? Are all nations welcomed? The church needs the right 
response today. 

What moved Jesus to such a response as to cast out them that sold and bought in 
the temple, to overthrow the tables of the moneychangers, and the seats of them that sold 
doves; and he would not allow any man to carry vessel through the temple? Several ideas 
have been suggested. One, Jesus was angry at the exploitation of the pilgrims. Two, he 
was angry at the desecration of God’s holy place. Three, Jesus was angered because the 
house that was for all nations had a dividing wall, that if Gentiles passed they were 
subject to death. “It may well be that Jesus was moved to anger by the exclusiveness of 
Jewish worship and that he wished to remind them that God love not the Jews, but the 
world.”'® In the Old Testament the only separation in the temple was between priest and 


people. In Jesus’ day, the temple was segregated by race and gender. The women were 


on the lower level outskirts of the court for Israel, while Gentiles or Non-Jews were in the 


7 Warren W. Wiersbe, The Bible Exposition Commentary (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1996) $. 
Mark 11:12 


28 William Barclay, /ecture in the University of Glasgow (Hrsg.): The Daily Study Bible Series: 
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outer most court. Jesus shows His concern for the worship of the Gentiles and protest 
racial segregation in religious institutions: 


Money from three sources circulate in Palestine in New Testament times: 
imperial money (Roman), provincial money (Greek), and local money (Jewish). 
Money changers provided the required Tyrian (Jewish) coinage for the annual 
half-shekel temple tax (Ex. 30:12-16) required of all male Jews 20 years of age 
and up. This was in exchange for their Greek and Roman currency, which 
featured human portraits considered idolatrous. Though a small surcharge was 
permitted in these transactions, dealings were not free from extortion and fraud. 
In addition, (according to Mark 11:16) people loaded with merchandise were 
taking shortcuts through this area, making it a thoroughfare from one part of the 
city to another. Jesus was outraged by this blatant disregard for the temple area 
specifically set apart for Gentile use. So He overturned the money changers’ 
tables and the dove-sellers’ benches, and would not allow people to use the area 
as a thoroughfare.!° 


Jesus justified His actions of driving out the stall holders and their customers by showing 
that God’s plan was for His temple to be a center of worship for all nations not just Jews. 


This would have brought encouragement to Mark’s non-Jewish audience. 


Our Lord’s cursmg the fig tree and cleansing the temple were symbolic acts that 
illustrated the sad spiritual condition of the Nation of Israel. In spite of it many privileges 
Israel] was outwardly fruitless (the tree), and inwardly corrupt (the temple). 
According to Brooks, 


The cursing of the fig tree and the expulsion of the merchants from the temple are 
prophetic actions that symbolize the same thing the coming judgment on 
unfaithful Israel by the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple. Israel like the fig 
tree appeared to be thriving but the appearance was deceiving because Israel like 
the fig tree was bearing no fruit. The magnificence of the temple masked the 
corruption and false security associated with it. Just as the fig tree was cursed and 
withered, so Israel was about to be condemned and decliue in importance. Just as 
the merchants were expelled from the temple, so the religious establishment that 
authorized the merchants was about to be expelled from its favored place.*® 


1? John F. Walvoord and Roy B. Zuck, The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition of the 
Scriptures (Wheaton, IL.: Victor Books, 1983) 157. 
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Few accounts in the New Testament are more difficult than the cursing of the fig tree. 


The incident is a miracle of destruction, and the only other miracle of destruction is the 
drowning of the swine (Mark 5:11-13). Nowhere else did Jesus curse anything. Some 
have seen this as Jesus in a fit of rage. Others have seen this as an irrational moment for 
Jesus to expect fruit on a tree when the fruit was out of season. Looking at this episode 
as a deliberate symbolic act removes all difficulties associated with the event. Nothing in 
Mark’s account suggest Jesus lost his temper or his good judgment. He did something 


out of the ordinary to get the attention and enforce His point. 


The Judaism of Jesus* day as well as that of the Old Testament history, the temple 
and the ritual was assumed to provide special standing with God. The people could do 
anything they wanted in the court of the Gentiles, even robbing the poor by forcing them 
to buy doves and approved animal sacrifices at inflated rates. The nation often forgets 
that God is not interésted in sacrifices but the heart. The heart of the Jews was not 
attuned to the needs of the Gentiles. The non-Jews need to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. The Jewish leaders were hindering this with all the activity that was taking place in 


the area dedicated for prayer. 


Bit by bit the court of the Gentiles had becomé almost entirely secularized. It had 
meant to be a place of prayer and preparation, “but there was in the time of Jesus a 
commercialized atmosphere of buying and selling which made prayer and meditation 
impossible. What made it worse was that the business which went on there was sheer 


exploitation of the pilgrims.””' Not just the pilgrim Jews that traveled to the temple at 


21 William Barclay, Lecture in the University of Glasgow: The Daily Study Bible Series: The 
Gospel of Mark (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 2000), 272. 
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least three times a year: for Passover, Pentecost-(Feast of Weeks), and Tabernacles (Feast 
of Booths), but also the Gentile pilgrims that desired to be a part of the covenant 
relationship with God and worship in the temple. This is what appalled Jesus and caused 
Him to radically change what was happemng in the Gentile courts of the Temple and 


remind the Jews that Gentiles are important to God. 


The Second New Testament Scripture to support this idea of an integrated, multi- 
ethnic church being the church that God desires is found in Luke 24:44-48. The most 
significant event in history is the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is the strongest evidence 
that Jesus is the Son of God. This event gives men and women the sure hope of eternal 
life a hope that not only gives us joy as we look to the future but also provides us with the 
powertul reasons to live today. Luke 24:44-48 records a post resurrection appearance 
and command of Jesus Christ. The charge of Jesus is “that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem” (Luke 24:47 


KJV). 


Throughout the centuries there have been scholars who have attempted to deny 
the account of the Resurrection. Schools are filled with books which give alternative 
explanations for the Resurrection or in some cases, fail even to mention this unique event. 
The basis for rejection of the Resurrection is generally rooted in denying the historicity of 
Jesus, the inerrancy of Scripture, or the relevancy of miracles. There are several accurate 
historical documents that attest to Jesus. The gospels themselves, with archaeological 
verification and historical verification of the names of officials, geographical sites being 
confirmed. The work of Josephus a Jewish historian who recorded, Antiquities a history 


of the Jews, for the Romans during the lifetime of Jesus, wrote of the existence of a Jesus 
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a wise man, who lived and died. Roman historians such as Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny 
the Younger also refer to Jesus as a historically real individual. 
Skeptics often challenge Christians to prove the Resurrection scientifically: 
We must understand, the scientific method is based on showing that something is 
fact by repeated observations of the object or event. Therefore, the method is 
limited to repeatable events or observable objects. Historical events cannot be 
repeated. For example, can we repeatedly observe the creation of our solar 


system? The obvious answer is no, but that does not mean the creation of the 
solar system did not happen.” 


The textural evidence decisively shows that the Gospels were written and circulated 
during the lifetime of those who witnessed the events. Since there are so many specific 
names and places mentioned, eyewitnesses could have easily discredited the writings. 
The New Testament Gospels would have never survived had the facts been inaccurate. 
The facts show that the Gospels are historically reliable and show Jesus to be a historical 
figure. In denying miracles or the Resurrection, that has more to say about one’s 
theology of God than the historicity of the events. The New Testament teaches that 
nothing is impossible with God. God is a God of miracles, super natural events, and 


seemingly impossible happenings. 


The three facts that are dealt with when investigating the Resurrection are: the 
empty tomb, the transformation of the Apostles, and the preaching of the Resurrection 
originating in Jerusalem, With Jesus being a well know figure, buried by a well know 
figure, Joseph of Arimathea, a prominent member of the Jewish Council. It would have 
been easy to verify or discredit the authors’ claims since details of the burial are 


presented in terms of tomb site and burial participant. Along with the empty tomb is the 


22 Pat Zukeran, “The Resurrection: Fact or Fiction?” Leadern.Com, accessed November 15, 2014, 
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fact the body of Jesus has never been discovered, revealed, or found. “Not one historical 
record from the first or second century ts written attacking the factuality of the empty 


tomb or claiming discovery of the corpse.” 


Second, the changed lives of the Apostles attest to this significant event as well. 
They went from running and hiding to being public preachers of the resurrection. They 
no longer feared for their lives, because their lives became about sharing the wonderful 


message of a Savior, who is risen from the dead. 


Finally, the Apostles began preaching the resurrection in Jerusalem. This is 
significant since this is the city in which Jesus was crucified. All the evidence was there 
to be investigated. This is what the Apostles wanted and the Gospel writers desired. 
They were eyewitness that shared a story of what was to be believed because of the facts, 


not what they wanted people to believe because of the circumstances. 


It is critically important to establish the validity of the Resurrection if this text is 
to be used authoritatively for integration and assimilation of all nations in congregations. 
Luke’s account of the Resurrection is more than an accounting of events. Luke interprets 
those events in light of the Old Testament teachings regarding the Messiah (Lk. 24:6-7, 
19-27), and in view of Jesus’ own statement regarding His mission (vv. 45-47). The 
Gospel of Luke closes with the Ascension not the Resurrection and reminds us that the 
risen Christ is to be worshipped by all nations (vv. 50-53), and that the Resurrection is 


God's seal on the promise of salvation to all men. 


So, the Apostles are to preach repentance and forgtveness of sins to all people: 


23 Pat Zukeran, “The Resurrection”. 
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44 Then He said to them, “These are the words which I spoke to you while I was 
still with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in the Law of 
Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms concerning Me.” 
45 And He opened their understanding, that they might comprehend the 
Scriptures. 
46 Then He said to them, “Thus it is written, and thus it was necessary for the 
Christ to suffer and to rose from the dead the third day.” 
47 and that repentance and remission for sins should be preached in His name to 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 48 and you are witnesses of these things. 


The disciples needed to be convinced that they were seeing a real person and to 
have their fears calmed. Jesus shows them His physical body of flesh and bones with the 
nail prints in His hands and feet. For further proof, He ate some food while with them. 
Five times Christ is seen the day he rose: by Mary Magdalene alone in the garden (Jn. 
20:14), by the women ‘as they were going to tell the disciples (Mt. 28:9), by Peter alone, 
by the two disciples going to Emmaus, and now by the eleven, in the evening hours here 


in our text: 


The story bears resemblance not only to John 20:19-23 but also to that in Matthew 
28:16-20 where Jesus appears to the disciples in Galilee and gives them His last 
instructions. There is no great problem with Jesus appearing to His disciples both 
in Jerusalem (as in Luke, Acts, and John 20), and in Galilee (as in Matthew and 
John 21). The final appearance in Matthew 28 is not the ascension, and it is 
possible that Jesus repeated His command more than once to the disciples. The 
narrative could be taken to imply that the resurrection and ascension both 
happened on the same day, Easter Sunday. But this would contradict Luke’s 
account in Acts 1. It follows that what is here described briefly and compactly 
must have taken place over a longer period." 


The resurrected Jesus, calms the fears of the disciples while proving He is not 
ghost or apparition in several ways: first He blesses them with the “peace be unto you,” 
then He showed them His wounded hands and feet, next He ate some honey and fish and 


invited them to feel His body to prove He was real and alive, the final source of assurance 


4D. A. Carson, New Bible Commentary: 21 Century edition 4" ed. Leicester, England (Downers 
Grove, IL: Inter-Varsity Press, 1994) §. Luke 24:36, 
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and validity was the Word of God. He opened their understanding of the Old Testament 


Scriptures concerning Him. Jesus enabled them to understand the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms and reminded them of what He had taught. He explained how it all fit 
together, that He must suffer, die, and on the third day be raised. They were to be witness 
of these things. A witness is someone who tells what they have seen and heard. They 
were to tell lost sinner to repent and believe and be saved from their sins. This event in 
the upper room in Jerusalem stresses the reality of the resurrection, and the urgency of the 


task of calling all people groups to repentance and forgiveness. 


The Lukan message in this commissioning scene is the emphasis upon the 
fulfillment of Scripture and necessity for Jesus’ ministry, death, and resurrection. The 
church’s worldwide mission of preaching repentance and forgiveness is also fulfillment 
of Scripture. It begins in Jerusalem, with the Jews and goes to all nations. “In Acts 
15:14-18 the entrance of the Gentiles as God’s people is seen as fulfillment of Scripture. 
Whereas Peter introduced this mission by the conversion of Cornelius (10:43-48; 11:15- 
18), it was Paul above all whom God used to bring this about (9:15; 22:21; 26:16-18).”?° 
Luke pushes in this account several themes associated with the fulfillment of Scripture 
and the preaching to all nations repentance and forgiveness. The theme that salvation is 
equated with forgiveness of sins and that salvation comes only in the Name of Jesus, The 
worldwide and universal nature of the Gospel is emphasized and the disciples’ role as 
eyewitnesses of the gospel message assures its truthfulness. Luke’s emphases became 


the heart of apostolic preaching. That Christ must suffer and resurrect along with 





25 Robert H. Stein, New American Commentary: Luke (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman, 
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repentance and remission of sins were the doctrmes stressed in the preaching of Peter at 
Pentecost (Acts 2:38). The Pentecostal result of that preaching was the salvation of 


people from all nations. 


The purpose of this paper is to reveal the study of these Old Testament and New 
Testament scriptures that serve as Biblical Foundation for the Doctor of Ministry project. 
The goal is to build a bihlical case for a church that is composed of people of many and 
varied ethnic groups. It is intended to clarify God’s desire that every ethnic group be 
evangelized, made disciples, and assimilated or integrated into the local fellowship. The 
design is to set forth a case in which the kingdom of God on Earth is represented in the 
local body of believers. Further, to establish that this is not a new move of God or a 
future move of God, but the desire of God for all time. 

The idea of all nations worshiping together was taught through song and prophecy 
in the Old Testament scriptures. it was reiterated to generations through the singing of its 
desire and fulfillment. The prophets were clear to speak that this was the move of God 
for every generation. The people sang of this desire as they journeyed to Jerusalem for 
the solemn feasts and celebrations. The prophet called for this as he announced to Israel 
God's desire for all nations. 

In the New Testament scriptures, the desire that all nations be assembled is 
reemphasized when Jesus called on the people to make room for all nations to come to 
the house of God for prayer. The resurrected Lord unlocked the understanding of His 
disciples to the reality that they were to witness to all nations and preach repentance and 


forgiveness of sin. These scriptures teach that the design and desire of God for all time is 


the salvation of every ethnic group, or racial] group. My contention is that the local 


church should represent this design and be obedient to God’s desire 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The intent of this writing is to complete an analysis of the historical figure Roger 
Williams. The purpose of the analysis is to discover techniques used and reasons behind 
Roger Williams’ outreach to the Native American Indian Tribes that resulted in the 
building of an integrated worship community, cooperation in religious practices, and 
cross cultural missionary activity in the Rhode Island provinces. Roger Williams is 
credited with being the founder of the great State of Rhode Island as well as with being 
the founder of the first Baptist Church in America. There were significant events that 
produced these outcomes that will be highlighted. 

The Doctor of Ministry project is rooted in the idea of integrating multi- 
ethnicities into a declining African American church community, or transitioning a 
declining African American church community into a multi-ethnic community without 
losing the “soul” of the black church tradition. Analyzing the work of Roger Williams in 
Rhode Island with the various Native tribes can contribute to the understanding of how to 
unite disparate cultures around the central concepts of worship, ministry, and living 
together. Addressing how these can be done without compromising essentially who you 
are and how you worship is at the crux of the research. This historical search is about 
discovering how to be culturally sensitive without denying cultural relevancies, while still 


being attractive to those from other cultures. It is believed that this is the key to 
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4] 


integrating multi-ethnicities into one worship community, holding on to and highlighting 
the essentials of culture and ethnicity that are attractive to those of differing cultures and 
ethnicities. Then blending or integrating those variant ethnic and cultural essentials. 
First, Roger Williams’ life will be evaluated attempting to understand the early 
development of his openness to and interest in other people groups. This paper will 
highlight early life, religious beliefs, political views, missionary activity, and community 
building of Roger Williams. Second the paper will then focus on three essential areas to 
understanding different people groups — language, land, and liberty. These were the three 
areas that Roger Williams became renowned. He became the foremost authority on the 
language of the Narragansett tribe(s), he fought for land rights and the purchase of land 
from the Native tribes who lived in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and he was the 
architect of religious liberty and separation of Church and State. The proposal is that 
language or culture, land or community, and liberty or the freedom to be who you are, are 
the keys to integrating multi-ethnicities into a declining African American church 
community. 

Respecting and embracing culture, community, and liberty is not achieved 
without conflict, or is not accomplished unless there is conflict. Most of what Roger 
Williams accomplished came through conflict: the conflict with religious leaders in 
Massachusetts colony, with land grant recipients, and with the “Indian” tribes. Seeking 
to understand how Roger Williams responded to and overcame contention will be the 
third phase of the paper. The final portion of the paper will summarize historical leaning 


with the current ministry context of, Second Baptist Church of Redwood City, in mind. 
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The religious turmoil that plagued England in the 17" century was a result of the 


seeds of rebellion from the 16" century. 16" century England under the prompting of 
King Henry VIII (1509-1547) broke with the pope and the Roman Catholic Church, 
under what is known as the first Act of Supremacy (1547). “Henry separated the Church 
of England from obedience to Rome, though it remained essentially Catholic in doctrine 
and practice. Many churchmen wanted more thorough reforms. Influenced by Reformers 
on the Continent, especially by Zwingli in Zurich and Calvin in Geneva, many agitated 
for more Protestant practices.”! When the son of Henry VIII, Edward VI came to the 
throne (1547-1553), he moved England definitely toward Protestantism. The Church of 
England adopted a new prayer book and Protestant styles of worship. 
Beginning in 1553, Queen Mary I tried unsuccessfully to brmg England back into 
the fold of the Roman church: 
This created great confusion in both domestic and foreign policy, even as it made 
suspicions and fears of “Catholic Plots” an enduring feature of subsequent 
English life. In 1558 Queen Elizabeth I ascended to the throne of England. Her 
reign, unlike that of her two predecessors, would be a long one: 45 years, ending 
only with her death in 1603. Religious unrest continued, however, especially 
among believers who argued that the nation Church of England, or Anglican 
Church, had not become Protestant enough. These fervent Christians thought that 
England — like Holland and Scotland — should more faithfully follow the 
theologian John Calvin. Elizabeth, however, was not fully persuaded to become a 
Calvinist. Like her father, King Henry VIII, she steered a middle path between 
Roman Catholicism on the one hand and an aggressive Calvinism on the other.” 
Roger Williams was born around 1603, in London, son of a shopkeeper. Thanks to the 


patronage of Sir Edward Coke, a renowned and respected lawyer, Roger was educated at 


Charterhouse and at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. By 1609 after occupying a chaplaincy 


‘Leon McBeth, The Baptist Heritage (Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 1987), 22-23. 
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in the wealthy household of Sir William Masham, and marrying one of the maids, Roger 
had become decidedly Puritan. Perry Miller notes this transition in the following way, 

carrying his rejection of the Anglican ceremonial and church government further 
than most of the party cared publicly to go. In December 1609, he sailed for New 
England, arriving in Boston on February 5, 1631. Invited to become minister at 
the church there, he refused because the congregation had not explicitly 
“separated” from the Church of England; for two years, he lived in Plymouth, 
occasionally preaching but not officially ordained. Called to a church in Salem in 
1633, he rapidly put himself in opposition to the regime of the colony by 
declaring that the royal charter gave no valid title to the land, denying that a 
magistrate could tender an oath of civil obedience to the unregenerate, continuing 
to insist that the churches profess separation, and asserting that the civil 
authorities should not punish breaches of the first four Commandments. On 
October 9, 1635, the General Court of Massachusetts Bay sentenced him to 
banishment; in January, warned that the authorities were about to deport him to 
England, he fled to the uninhabited regions of the south, outside the limits of 
Massachusetts, and in that summer founded the settlement he named Providence.* 
Roger lived by farming and trading with the “Indians”, whose language he learned and 
whose absolute trust he won: thereby he was able to do heroic service for the rest of New 
England in staving off the Pequot War of 1637. In great part because of him the ultimate 
battle of extinction was staved off until Kmg Philip’s War of 1675-1676. As the 
Narragansett area filled up with a variety of settlers, most of them refugees from 
Massachusetts, the communities suffered both from their own intestine rivalries and from 
expansionist designs of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Being the foremost citizen, 
although not with all inhabitants the most popular, Williams was sent in 1643 to England; 
there in 1644 he secured from Parliament a charter uniting the several towns into the 
colony of Rhode Island, fixing its boundaries and guaranteeing its independence. 


For three years 1654 to 1657, he served as president of the colony, which was 


essentially being govermor, although the disorganization was so great that he never had 
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anything like control. Thereafter he acted in various public capacities, constantly 
concermed with Indian affairs, and wore himseif out. In the last years he had to be 
supported by his son; he died impoverished in the spring of 1683 and was buried with 
military honors.‘ 

Though Roger Williams is often referred to as a Puritan, by all practical points he 
was a Separatist. Unable to purify the Church of England, many churchmen determined 
to separate and form their own independent congregations where they could institute 
what they regarded as biblical practices. Those who did this were called Separatist. 
“Some separated out of pragmatism; they preferred to be part of the state church but 
separated temporarily to promote reform. Others separated out of principle; they had 
come to the conviction that the church ought to be free of government connection.”> This 
was the intent behind the church and society Roger helped establish in Providence, Rhode 
Island in 1638 

Roger Williams’ first and most popular book concerned the Indians. Published in 
1643, it was called A Key into the Language of America. The use of the word “language” 
suggests that it might be a dictionary or lexicon of some sort. That was only partly true; 
it is much more than that. As its title page indicates, it is also an early and valuable 
example of cultural anthropology. Williams writes with the desire to expose through 
observations the customs, manners, and worships of the Indian people. These 


observations were designed to instruct the English, who had a tendency to think of 


4 Perry Miller, Roger Williams, 20-21. 
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themselves and their culture as vastly superior to anything the Indians might know or do. 
Williams thought this attitude was folly and wanted to expose the unwarranted pride. 
In coming to New England in the early seventeenth century: 


Williams had the singular opportunity to witness and understand the confrontation 
between two such oppositional cultures as the newly founded theocratic 
commonwealth of Massachusetts and the native Narragansett society. And as A 
Key discloses, Wiliams, who very early became intimately acquainted with 
Narragansett culture, discovered in it an indispensable referent culture which was 
in many respects equal, but opposite, to that of Puritan New England. Williams 
found in the polarity of Indian and white value systems a useful structure for 
criticizing the deficiencies of white culture and for defining a better one.® 


Many holds that it was Williams’ lifelong preoccupation with the American Indians and 
his experiences with them that shaped his theology, ideas of democracy, and philosophy. 
In his book A Key, Williams offered his colonial and English readers a Key ostensibly as 
a grammar for understanding the difficult language of the Narragansett Indians. But as 
Williams observes, “A little key may open a box, where lies a buuch of keys.”’ Within 
this structure of contrasting cultural values between Indian cultural patterns and European. 
civilization, Williams’ ultimate frame of reference is the basic teaching of Christ: the 
brotherhood of mankind, the common fatherhood of God, and the spirit of unselfish love. 
It is important to note Williams,’ 
A Key is divided into thirty-two chapters, each treating an aspect of Narragansett 
culture. In each chapter, Williams first presents a series of Indian words and 
phrases on a given topic such as governmental organization, and then observes 
how the Indian conception differs from the European. Each chapter ends with a 
verse particularizing the contrasting values of these two cultures. Almost 
invariable European civilization is discredited, especially as it represented by the 


Massachusetts theocracy. Williams’ favorite rhetorical technique is to invert the 
common assumption of white superiority by pointing out that although Indians 
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appear to lack civilization and Christianity, in actuality their culture is imbued 
with more civility and Christ like spirit than European civilization.® 


The first characteristic that Williams notes about Narragansett culture was the 
general spirit of harmony and humanity pervading personal relationships. He was taken 
with the hospitality that was extended to friends and strangers alike. Williams writes, 
“they are remarkably free and courteous to invite all strangers in.”? This is coming from 
one who had been banished by his own countryman. Those who were called heathen 
displayed a more Christ-like civility than those who proclaimed to be followers of Christ. 

Williams also found much to respect in the Narragansett attitude toward wealth 
and material possessions, In their villages, no Indian was poor, neither was any anxious 
to be rich. Williams notes that, “There are no beggars amongst them, no fatherless 
children un-provided for.”'® These observations, friendliness and non-materialism, 
Wilhtams contrasted to the materialism and lack of civility in the colonialist. 

The third area that Williams could readily accept in the Narragansett culture was 
the spirit of their religion. Their modes of worship disturbed his so greatly that he feared 
to watch their ceremonies. Yet Williams was so affected by the piety and godliness of 
the Narragansett Indians that he feared to convert them to Christianity. They displayed a 
true spirituality in respect to others as well as in regard to nature. They had a view of 
God that was consistent with Hebrews 11:6 that God is, and that God is a rewarder of 


them that diligently seek Him. Because Williams came to America with the avowed 
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desire of converting Indians to Christianity, he found it difficult to comment objectively 
about Narragansett religion: 

his observations contain many conflicting elements and lack a consistent point of 

view. Nonetheless, he points out that some basic Indian beliefs corroborated his 

own: ‘He that questions whether God made the world, the Indian will teach him. 

I must acknowledge I have received in my converse with them many 

confirmations of those two great points that God is and that he is a rewarder of 

them that diligently seek him." 
In terms of culture and language these are the three areas that one must focus on when 
trying to assimilate or integrate. First, the development of relationships that are honest 
and genuine, second the focus on a common good in terms of material possessions, and. 
finally religion that emphasizes a relationship with God, people, and all creation. 

What makes this language or cultural study of the Narragansett Indians so 
interesting is the fact that they were the warriors within the region. The Narragansett 
customarily offered protection to smaller tribes in the area. Certain Nipmuck bands, the 
Niantic, Wampanoag, and Manisseans all paid tribute to the Narragansett tribe for 
security. These tribes all resided in the areas of Rhode Island at the time of the first 
European settlement around 1635, Yet these warriors displayed the virtues that Wiliams 
found missing in the Massachusetts Bay colonialist. 

The Narragansett Indians had a view on land that the European colonialist in 
Massachusetts could not understand. The land was not owned, bought, and sold; it was 
inhabited, used, and borrowed: 

Indian property rights were an early concern of Williams who, unlike most 

colonists, assumed the Indians possessed rights to their ancestral lands. Soon 

after his arrival in New England, he vigorously attacked the validity of land 


charters granted the colonists by the King of England, arguing the King could 
hardly give away land which did not really belong to him. In fact, Williams 


4 Jack L. Davis, “Roger Williams Among the Narragansett Indians,” New England Quarterly Vol. 
43, No. 4 (Dec. 1970): 600-601, accessed December 11, 2014, http://{stor.org. 
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pressed his attack on colonial charters so strenuously that it became a prime 

reason for his banishment. Therefore, it is no surprise that in A Key we find him 

interested in examlimng the Narragansett notion of land ownership, especially 
their concept of releasing property rights. Williams observed: ‘The natives are 
very exact and punctual in the bound of their lands, belonging to this or that _ 
prince or people (even to a river, brook) etc. And I have known them to make 
bargain or sale among themselves for a small piece, or quantity of ground: 
notwithstanding a sinful opinion amongst many white people that Christians have 
the right to heathens’ lands.’ Williams also found that although the Indians would 
release land to each other, they sold land to whites with great reluctance, 
transferring the rights of use but not of exclusive ownership. Few whites 

understood this distinction, but Williams probably did. 

When Williams came to purchase Providence from Chief Canonicus, who was by 
then his good friend, Williams acknowledged that no amount of money could have 
persuaded the chief to relinquish the land. Since Williams had little money and 
Canonicus wanted none, the land was conferred as a gift, although Williams did give 
some gratuities in appreciation. Williams understood from Canonicus’ point of view that 
the treaty of purchase did not bestow ownership but only the right to settle on the land. 

Understanding how people view living space-is critical to community. The 
manner in which one uses property, and houses family is an important dynamic in leading 
to close relationship. Williams was able to buy and sale, or barter and use with the 
Narragansett because of his understanding and valuing of their rights when it came to 
land possession. 

In 1636 when Williams began to create a settlement and colony of his own at 
Providence, he strove to deal fairty with the Native Americans on the crucial issue of 
Jand, To obtain land for himself and his family, he first acquired a small acreage from 


the Indian Chief Massasoit, of the Wampanoag tribe. In this and future transactions 


Williams insisted that Indian customs and claims be followed, and that everyone agree to 


2 Jack L. Davis, “Roger Williams Among the Narragansett Indians.” 598. 
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fair purchase prices. Even with the best of intentions, however, it was not always 
possible to avoid misunderstandings, or to find a precise line between competing claims. 
Williams understood that the power of the sachems (chiefs) was not absolute, that even 
chiefs had to consult with their subjects. There were times when kinship had more force 
that the political structure of a tribe. Persons would often forsake the authority of one 
sachem for another, so title disputes became inevitable. Then there were the English: 
they too had claims on land that was granted to them. Williams struggled to keep the 
lines of authority and legitimacy clear. 

When tensions arose between the Massachusetts Bay Colony and the Pequot 
Indians it was Roger Williams who was called upon to serve as negotiator. Though the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony had exiled Williams, they found it urgent to call upon his 
services as a diplomat, for Williams knew the Indians better than the citizens around 
Boston did, and he had earned their trust better than they did. This trust that Williams 
garnered was tn part gained because of his understanding of and respect of land rights 
and use: 

In 1643, Williams found it necessary to leave his still small and vulnerable colony 

for a long voyage to London. The primary reason for his trip was to secure firmer 

legal standing for Rhode Island. At the time of Willtams’ trip, the colony had no 
charter; moreover, Massachusetts from the north, Connecticut from the east, and 
the Dutch from the south looked upon Rhode Island’s lands as ripe for the 
picking, or plucking, or annexing. Without some recognition from the 
government in England, Aquidneck Island was exposed on all side to stronger or 
hungrier forces. '? 


When Canonicus and Williams traded in the 1630s, the flow of English emigration to 


New England was still limited and the occupation of lands restricted. By the 1670s this 


'3 Edwin S. Gaustad, Roger Williams: Prophet of Liberty, Oxford Portraits (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 36~ 37. 
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was no longer the case. The Massachusetts’s inhabitants pushed westward into the 
interior, settling on both sides of the Connecticut River. Some moved northeast into what 
became New Hampshire; others southwest into what became Connecticut. Immigrants 
continued to pour in from abroad, and the English increased mightily in the land. Farms 
and towns sprang from the soil. The Indians concluded that the very ground was 
disappearing from under them. 

Metacomet — known as King Philip to the English — was the son of Massasoit, the 
chief of the Wampanoag’s around Plymouth. These were the people who first sold land 
to Roger Williams. The land he later abandoned because it was in the borders of 
Plymouth Colony. Now, forty years Jater rumors flew of Indian plots involving an armed 
attack against the English. The Wampanoag move to forge an alliance with the much 
larger and stronger Narragansett — the friends and trading partners of Roger Williams. 
The Massachusetts colony upon hearing of the hostile threats met with Williams to 
arrange peace with the Narragansett. Williams failed to prevent what historians now call 
King Philip’s War. The Narragansett and others in league with the Wampanoag attack 
the English of Massachusetts. Virtually all of the frontier towns and villages were burned 
to the ground, with their inhabitants slain or scattered. The native warriors attacked 
Providence, sending most of the buildings and houses up in flames, including Roger 
Williams’ home. The bonds forged decades earlier between Williams and Canonicus 
were forever broken. 

King Philip was captured and killed on August 12, 1676, effectively bringing the 


hostilities to an end. Now it was time to reestablish lines of commerce, replant the 
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devastated fields, and rebuild towns and homes. Trust between the Indians and English 
could not be rebuilt. 

Roger Williams belonged to the 17" century and to Puritans in that century. Yet 
he was also one of the most remarkable men of his or any century. With faith in the truth 
of the Bible, and in his understanding and interpretation of that truth, with absolute 
confidence in his ability to convince others of the truth of his convictions, he fought to 
allow all to worship as they pleased: 


Williams, who had developed a reputation for scholarship and piety as a 
clergyman in England, brought his family to the colony a few months later. 
Winthrop hailed him as ‘a godly minister,’ and the Boston church immediately 
offered him a post, the greatest such position in English America. But Williams 
declined, spurming the church as insufficiently committed to the proper worship of 
God. This astonishing charge would put him at odds with the colony’s leaders till 
the day he died. Williams did not differ with them on any point of theology. 

They shared the same faith, all worshiping the God of Calvin, seeing God in every 
facet of life and seeing man’s purpose as advancing the kingdom of God. But the 
colony’s leaders, both lay and clergy, firmly believed that the state must prevent 
error inreligion. They believed that the success of the Massachusetts plantation 
depended upon it. Williams believed that preventing error in religion was 
impossible; for it required people to interpret God’s law, and people would 
inevitably err. He therefore concluded that government must remove itself from 
anything that touched upon human beings’ relationship with God. A society built 
on the principles Massachusetts espoused would lead at best to hypocrisy, because 
forced worship, he wrote, ‘stincks in God’s nostrils.” At worst, such a society 
would lead to a foul corruption — not of the state, which was already corrupt, but 
of the church. 

The dispute defined for the first time two fault lines that have run through 
American history ever since. The first, of course. is over the proper relation 
between government and what man has made of God — the church. The second is 
over the relation between a free individual and government authority — the shape 
of liberty."4 


Roger Williams the Puritan minister, who became a Separatist, then a Baptist, and 


finally no religious affiliation, originated a principle that remains contentious to this day 





John M. Barry, “God, Government and Roger Williams’ Big Idea,” Smithsonian Magazine, 
(January 2012), accessed December 12, 2014, http:/www.smithsonianmag.com. 
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— separation of church and state. Williams believed that no government could set up 
church nor require church attendance. Williams learned of limited royal power and 
protection of individual rights from Sir Edward Coke, arguably the greatest jurist in 
English history. Coke took him to the Star Chamber, to the Court of King’s Bench, to the 
Privy Council, to Parliament, to meeting with King James, an amanuensis or secretary, 
whom Coke sometimes called his son and later put through the finest schools in England. 
Williams came to be the great liberator of religion from government. The mixing of 
church and state corrupted the church. When one mixes religion and politics one gets 
politics. Rhode Island was the test case or experiment in liberty, all England could 
watch. 

Williams sought out to prove that it was the will and command of God that all 
men in all Nations and Countries are free to worship according to their conscience. That 
God had inferred that the sovereign, original, and foundation of civil power lie in the 
people not in the authority of government. Williams’ impact on the thoughts of John 
Milton, John Locke, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and other architects of the U.S. 
Constitution, make Williams’ reasoned arguments for the complete dissociation of 
Church and State the most important contribution made during the century. 

Having fought to allow all to worship as they pleased: 

in the end Williams, like his friends John Milton and Oliver Cromwell — 

worshiped at no church; he concluded that God’s will was better discerned by 

individuals than by institutions. He died in Providence in 1683, at about 80 years 
of age. His enemies called him a ‘firebrand.’ They feared the conflagration that 
free thought might ignite. They feared the chaos and uncertainty of freedom, and 


they feared the loneliness of it. Williams embraced all that. For he knew that was 
the price of freedom!* 


'S John M. Barry, “God, Government and Roger Williams’ Big Idea”. 
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The whole of the story of Roger Williams cannot be recounted in a limited work 
such as this. What was sought out to be achieved was to substantiate historically that 
disparate culture, communities, and ethnicities can worship the true God together. The 
challenges for such a design are great but not insurmountable. The Providence 
experiment exposes that with good and godly intentions all humans can live and worship 
together in spirit and in truth. The essential elements that foster such a notion are clearly 
displayed in the life and writings of Roger Williams. 

Those essential elements are: a love for God, recognition that all humans are 
equal and of one race, created by God, the love and respect of cultural diversity, the 
understanding of home and space, and the respect for the individual’s rights in all ways. 
The outline above uses the categorizations of language, land and liberty. 

The lessons learned for integrating multi-ethnicities into a declining African 
American church community are many. First, is a thorough understanding of the current 
African American worship culture must be apprehended and appreciated. Second, no 
coniparison and contrast with other worship cultures will conclude that one is superior to 
the other. Third, understanding and appreciation of variant worship cultures will only 
enhance your present style and structure. Fourth, the respect of people, home, and. 
neighborhood goes a long way toward becoming friends and allies. Developing 
associations within and without certain land boundaries, and being aware of distinctions 
across neighborhood boundaries helps foster trust and confidence. Additionally, giving 
individuals all the freedom they need to love God and fulfill their ministry by 
understanding and at tinies understating the divergent political views that can disrupt at 


best and destroy at worse the spiritual views of individuals. Holding sacrosanct the 
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liberty of the church from the pull of the government in terms of organizing and 
advocating is a delicate balancing act that must be performed. 

The final lesson from the Historical research is that conflict is inevitable. The 
racial bias, prejudices, and animus that some hold and will never relinquish will lead to 
misunderstandings, falling away, disruption and turmoil. With bold confidence and 
reasoned arguments, the fallacies of supremacy and superiority can be debunked and 


defeated. The unity of the Body of Christ can be secured. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Apostles’ Creed includes a clause which declares that the Christians believe 
in the church. What is meant by this? How is the church defined, and what is its 
purpose? This area of theology is designated ecclesiology. Ecclesiology comes from the 
Greek word translated church, e&&/esia. Ekklesia has as it definition: a gathering of 
citizens called out from their homes into some public place, for an assembly. Ina 
Christian sense, it is an assembly of Christians gathered for worship in a religious 
meeting. It can have a second meaning of the whole body of Christians scattered 
throughout the earth. A third meaning can be the assembly of faithful Christians already 
dead and received into heaven. All of these make up what is considered the Christian 
church. 

Ecclesiology, “it is one of the more delicate areas of theology, as it raises 
awkward denominational questions which are of central importance to the identity of 
churches.”! These questions include: is the. church local or universal? Is there one 
church or a plurality of churches? Is the church holy or just human? Is the church 
constituted by the Word of God? Is the church a pure or mixed body? And what are the 


mission and ministry of the church? This theological paper is most concemed about the 


! Alister E. McGrath, Theology: The Basics, 3 ed. (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 137. 
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mission and membership of the church. Probing the questions of what should the mission 
of the church be and what does it look like? It is believed that the church ultimately 
should look like the broader community, and have a mission to reach all people. 
According to Thomas, 
We can see that there have been two main emphases in the history of the doctrine 
of the church, and that these emphases have appeared in reaction to each other. 
The first is the tendency to define the church in a legal way, in terms of outward 
and visible factors such as subscription to a creed or submission to a bishop. The 
second is the tendency to define the church in inward, invisible, or spiritual terms 
such as faith, election, regeneration, purity of life, and the presence of the Spirit. 
Let’s work from the idea that the church exists to be the instrument of God in the divine 
mission to the world and, thus, as the servant of the world. The church is that part of the 
world in which God’s love, lordship, and purpose of salvation are recognized, responded 
to, and celebrated. The mission of the church is not to be understood in terms of the 
world being drawn into the church, but in terms of the world attaining its own true 
fulfillment through the testimony and service of the church. This was summarized in the 
slogan, “the church does not have a mission; it is mission.” This mission is derived from 
God and thus defined and designed by God. 
The nature of the church is too broad to be exhausted in the meaning of the one 
word, ekklesia. To capture its significance, the New Testament authors, utilize a rich 
array of metaphorical descriptions. Five metaphors seem to dominate the biblical picture 


of the church: the people of God, the kingdom of God, the temple of God, the bride of 


Christ, and the body of Christ. These require brief comment. 


? Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Jntroduction to Theology, 3 ed. (Harrisburg, PA: 
Morehouse, 2002), 261-62. 
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The people of God can be summed up in the covenantal phrase: “I will be their 
God and they will be my people” (see Exodus 6:6-7; 19:5; Leviticus 26:9-14; Jeremiah 
7:23; 30:22; Ezekiel 11:19-20; Acts 15:14; 2Corinthians 6:16; Hebrew 8:10-12; 
Revelation 21:3; etc.). The people of God are those in both the Old and New Testament 
etas who responded to God by faith, and whose spiritual origin rests exclusively in God’s 
grace. The people of God are loyal, obedient, and trusting of God. The people of God 
understand that their destiny is in the providential plan of God. 

The Kingdom of God has to do with the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
inaugurating the kingdom of God, producing an overlappmg of two ages. The Kingdom 
has dawned, but is not yet complete. The first related to Jesus has come and the second 
related to Jesus is coming again. “In other words, the age to come has broken into this 
age and now the two exist simultaneously. The church also exists in the tension that 
results from the overlapping of the two ages. The church is related to the kingdom of 
God, but the church is not equal to the kingdom of God.”? The church and the kingdom 
of God are related but in no way, are to be equated. The church is the people of the 
kingdom, not the kingdom itself. The church is the instrument of the kingdom (see 
Matthew 16:18-19; 18:17; Acts 8:12; 19:8; 20:25; Revelation 5:10; etc.}. As the 
instrument and people of the kingdom we are involved in what God is doing and what 
God is yet to do. Kingdom people are loyal to the king of the kingdom, and reside under 
the king's reign and rule. 

The third New Testament analogy of the Church as the temple of God is rooted in 
the anticipated rebuilding of the temple in the future kmgdom of God. Jesus hinted that 


? Walter A. Elwell, Baker Theological Dictionary of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
2000), 96, 
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he was going to build such a construction in Matthew 16:18. Pentecost also witnessed to 
the beginning of the fulfillment of that dream in that when the Spirit inhabited the church, 
the eschatological temple was formed. The New Testament writers perceived that the 
presence of the Spirit in the Christian community constituted the new temple of Gad (see 
1 Corinthians 3:16-17; 2 Corinthians 6:14-7:1; Ephesians 2:19-21; 1 Peter 2:4-10}. The 
church is the dwelling place of God individually and corporately. God residing in the life 
of the individual and also in the midst of the believing community. 

The church as the bride of Christ mirrors the image of marriage applied to God 
and Israel in the Old Testament (see Isaiah 54:5-6; Hosea 2:7). Christ the bridegroom has 
sacrificially and lovingly chosen the church to be his bride (Ephesians 5:25-27). The 
church has the responsibility to be faithful to Christ during the betrothal period (2 
Corinthians 11:2). At the Parousia, the official wedding ceremony will take place and 
with it the eternal union of Christ and his wife will be actualized (Revelation 19:7-9: 
21:1-2). In Jesus, God instituted or re-instituted a love relationship between God-self and 
humankind. 

The final analogy of the church as the body of Christ is unique to the Pauline 
literature and constitutes one of the most significant concepts therein (Romans ]2:4-5; 1 
Corinthians 12:12-27; Ephesians 4:7-16; Colossians 1:18). “The primary purpose of the 
metaphor is to demonstrate the interrelatedness of diversity and unity within the church, 
especially with reference to spiritual gifts.” Please note that this diversity and unity is 


not limited to use of spiritual gifts but also reflects gender, class, and ethnicity. The 


4 Walter A. Elwell, Baker Theological Dictionary of the Bible, 96. 
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focus of this paper is the need to facilitate diversity in ethnicity in the composition of the 
church. 

Chuck Van Engen, Professor of Biblical Theology of Mission, Fuller Theological 
Seminary, in 1997 wrote a paper entitled, “Is the Church for Everyone? Planting Multi- 
ethnic Congregations in North Ainerica.” This paper was delivered at the Ted W. Ward 
Consultation on the Development and Nurture of Multiethnic Congregation, Trinity 
Evangelical Divinity School, Chicago, Illinois, November 3-4, 1997. It was later 
published in Giobal Missiology, Featured Article, October 2004. The thesis of Van- 
Engen ts: “Because God’s mission seeks careful and balanced complementarity between 
universality and particularity, churches in North America should strive to be as multi- 
ethnic as their surrounding contexts.” Van Engen argues that the particularity is 
ethnicity, and the universality is God’s love for all people and God’s particularity of 
loving a plurality of specific and different peoples. “God recognizes and values cultural 
and ethnic diversity. Yet within the particularity of ethnicity God loves all peoples and 
invites ali to faith in Jesus Christ, each in their own special cultural and ethnic make- 
up.”® Van Engen then calls this the complementarity of particularity and universality. 

It is upon this prmciple that this paper proposes the church should be built. 

In the Biblical Foundations paper it was noted that Jesus used Isaiah’s language in 
speaking of Herod’s Temple as “a house of prayer for all nations” (Isaiah 56:7; Mark 
11:17). This same Jesus commands His disciples to go and make disciples of all nations 


(Matthew 28:19). Jesus clearly had in mind a church where every ethnic group was 


> Chuck Van Engen, “ls the Church for Everyone? Planting Multi-ethnic Congregations in North 
America,” Global Missiology, 1 accessed April 1, 2015, http://www.ojs.globalmissiology.org. 
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participating and growing together. There would be a cosmopolitan mix of all the people 
of the world. God loving everybody, and everybody being a part of a loving church, is 
the complementarity of particularity and universality. The all nations come from the 
Greek word ethnos, meaning a multitude of individuals of the same nature or genus. The 
best defimtion of ethnos is the human family. It does include people groups, tribes, and 
nations. Jesus taught that the human family was to be disciples and worship together. 

The apostle Paul emphasized this complementarity. “There is netther Jew nor 
Greek, slave nor free, male nor female...” (Galatians 3:28). “There is no Greek or Jew, 
circumcised or uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave or free...” (Colossians 3:11). 
“The cultural distinctive are not erased. The particularity of ethnicity, sexuality, and 
socio-economics is not ignored. Rather, in the midst of such specific forms of 
homogeneity, there ts a universality of union (not unifonmity of culture) — a universality 
of oneness in Jesus Christ.”’ 

The church then consists of a multiplicity of people groups and types who are 
universally loved and united by God in Jesus Christ. Paul’s ecclesiology recognizes the 
distinctive difference of being Gentile or Jewish, yet affirms that they are brought 
together into one new family in Jesus Christ. This does not mean that Jews live like 
Gentiles and Gentiles live like Jews. There is the affirmation of cultural differences yet 
the creating of a oneness in Jesus Christ. 

Forming multi-ethnic churches seems to be appealing at first, but unless believers 
grasp the profound joy of pursuimg diversity, the challenges of this type of ministry will 


quickly deflate them. The leadership and laity of the church must not fight against any 
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mixing ethnicities in their congregation. The resources to effectively pursue multi- 
ethnicity must be allocated to the effort as well. Regardless of ethnicity everyone wants 
to worship in a place that feels safe and welcoming. A multi-ethnic church should be a 
place where one can get both sound doctrine and an accessible cultural experience. The 
multi-ethnic church communicates that it is ail right to be different, and that even though 
we are different we are one in Christ. Ethnically diverse churches witness the gospel’s 
power to reconcile people to God and each other. “In a society shredded by sectarian 
interests-- political, ideological, racial, you name it -- churches that demonstrate unity m 
diversity attract attention.”* 

An ethnic group should not be confused with a nation. A nation is a group of 
people under a common government. An ethnic group should not be confused with race. 
Race is related to genetics. A group of people who share prominent physical 
.characteristics that are transmitted genetically constitute a race. An ethnic group should 
not be confused with social class. Social Class has to do with economic, political or 
cultural characteristics that determine rank or position in society. An ethnic group should 
not be confused with a minority gronp. A minority group is a group singled out from 
others m society because of physical and cultural characteristics and they are therefore 
treated unequal or different. An ethnic group should not be confused with cnlture. 


Culture specifically includes aspects such as religion, mythology and ritual, cuisine, 


dressing style, etc. 


® Jemar Tisby, “The Joyful Pursuit of Multi-ethnic Churches,” The Gospel Coalition, November 
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“An ethnic group consists of those who conceive of themselves as being alike by 
virtue of their common ancestry, real or fictitious, and who are so regarded by others.” 
Members of an ethnic group tend to be associated with shared cultural heritage, ancestry, 
history, homeiand, language or dialect. Ethnic group has been defined as: 

a human population whose members identify with each other, usually on the basis 

of presumed common genealogy or ancestry. Ethnic groups are also usually 

united by common cultural, behavioral, linguistic or religious practices. Members 
of an ethnic group generally claim a strong cultural continuity over time, although 
some historians and anthropologist have documented that many of the cultural 
practices on which various ethnic groups are based are of recent invention.'” 
The identification with each other because of common ancestry is the key part to 
understanding ethnic group. Again, the theological perspective is that those who come 
from various ancestral descents should all be a part of the local church, 

The homogeneous unit mission’s emphasis tries not to allow diverse ethnic, racial 
and cultural elements to mix on the congregational level. Churches must be built as 
much as possible within homogeneous units if they are to maintain a sense of community 
among believers and experience the greatest possibility of growth. Peter Wagner, Donald 
McGavran, Win Arn and other church growth experts and missionaries posited the most 
intentional and thorough going application of the concept of homogeneous churches. The 
concept of homogeneous unit basically states that men and women like to become 
Christians without crossing linguistic, racial and class lines. This was observed by 


McGavran in 1938 in India when large populations were coming to Christ. What was 


observed was: 


° Tamotsu Shibutani and Kian M. Kwan, Etinic Stratification: A comparative Approach (New 
York, NY: Macmillan, 1965) 47. 
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(1) that there are distinct culturally defined sub-groups in any given population in 


a specific context; (2) that at a specific time certain sub-groups appear to respond 
more readily to evangelistic efforts that others; and (3) that this is an important 
factor in being able to explain why some churches grow numerically more quickly 
that other churches." 
What McGavran, J. Waskom Pickett and A. L. Warnshuis were noticing was that people 
-with the most similarities to one another were making decisions to unite with churches 
that were most similar to them. The terms contextualization, people groups, and 
indigenous church were now codified. What followed was that Pastors, mission 
directors, church planters, and denominational leaders in America believed that in order 
to grow churches you had to apply the homogeneous unit principle. lf you were going to 
plant churches, you had to plant around a specific ethnic group or sub group. 
Evangelization must focus on a specific group or people group within its larger context. 
Only then is the target suitable for designing a plan to engage in evangelism. 
In Your Church Can Grow: Seven Vital Signs of a Healthy Church, a textbook 
used in many church growth courses in the eighties and nineties, 
Wagener stated, 
The fifth vital sign of a healthy, growing church is that its membership is 
composed of basically one kind of people...In church growth terminology this is 
called the homogeneous unit principle... A homogeneous unit is simply a group 
of people who consider each other to be “our kind of people.” They have many 
areas of mutual interest. They share the same culture. They socialize freely. 
When they are together they are comfortable and they all feel at home.’ 


Waener took what McGavran discovered occurrmg in Indian caste system, regarding the 


major decision to come to Christ, and made tt a principle for church growth in America. 


1] Chuck Van Engen, “Is the Church for Everyone? Planting Multi-Ethnic Churches in North 
America,” Global Missiology, 12 accessed October 1, 2014, http:/Avww.ojs.globalmissiology.org. 
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Many in America today still believe that in order to grow or build vital, healthy, growing 


congregations you must reach people most like the people who compose the church. 
According to Van Engen, 
Just because Christian churches do tend to be culturally homogeneous and just 
because they do seem to maintain more growth and vitality when they remain as 
such does not, of course, lead to the conclusion that they should be homogeneous. 


A description of what is cannot be taken as what ought to be, and more 
substantive ethical considerations must be brought to bear on the issue. 


13 
Whether intended or not on the part of McGavran, Wagner, Am and others in the 
American Church Growth Movement, the emphasis on homogeneous units tends to stress 
cultural differences to such a degree that oneness, togetherness, and the universality of 
the Gospel is in danger of being lost. The overemphasis of homogeneity weakens what 

-was meant to be strong in its emphases of cultural sensitivity, contextualization, careful 
targeting and wise presentation of the Gospel in appropriate ways for specific audiences. 
People who form or fit into a homogeneous unit are the people who attend the same 
schools, use the same banks, shop in the same stores, go to the same health facilities, use 
the same freeways, enjoy the same recreational sports, rent the same movies, live in the 
same neighborhoods, and should attend the same church. 

A racially and ethnically diverse assembly has always been part of God’s plan for 
redemption. Jesus not only suggests that His redemption be extended to all nations, He 
commands it. Jesus’ last words before He ascends into Heaven contain the mandate to 
preach the Gospel to all kinds of people. The book of Acts shows how the disciples obey 
the command by beginning to preach the Gospel to all nations. After Peter’s vision in 
(Acts 10:9-16), he goes to the home of Cornelius a Gentile. Once Peter realizes that the 


3 Chuck Van Engen, “Is the Church for Everyone? Planting Multi-Ethnic Churches in North 
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Holy Spirit led him to preach the Gospel to Gentiles he says, “truly J understand that God 


shows no partiality, but in every nation, anyone who fears Him and does what is right is 


acceptable to Him (Acts 10:34-35). 


According to Tisby, 


Racial and ethnic diversity is not about trendiness. It is not about secular 
sociology. It is about God’s glorious plan of redemption from Genesis to 
Revelation. Churches should strive to reflect the ethnic composition of their 
community as much as possible in their context. In so domg believers will 
participate in the majestic expansion of God’s Kingdom to include all kinds of 
people from across the face of the earth.!4 


We live in a race conscious and ethnocentric society that often forces us to ignore our 


neighbor, especially if they are different from us. If we do not ignore our neighbor, we 


tend to believe that in some way our culture is superior to theirs: 


At the present time in our history we are asking the question, how do we cone 
together as diverse people in a manner that honors the Lord and his Word? The 
homogeneous unit principle (HUP) has been the paradigm for missions and 
church planting for so long that it ts difficult for Christian institutions, Christian 
colleges and seminaries to get away from it. But some are trying to understand 
their future in relation to tmmigration and globalization heterogeneously and 
without compromising the gospel.'° 


The challenge is creating a model so that the African American church will be aware of 


its shortcomings, and ractal biases and want to know what to do about them. Developing 


a church that is about racial reconciliation and assimilation is a valued mission. 


The task of the church is to neither destroy nor maintain ethnic identities but to 
develop and foster the understanding that we have a new identity in Jesus Christ that is 


more foundational than our earthly identities. Mamtaining multi-ethnic identities is not 


4 Jemar Tisby, “A Biblical Basis for a Multi-Ethnic Gospel,” Reformed African American 


Network, May 5, 2013, accessed May 15, 2015, htrp://Awww.raanetwork.org. 


S Manuel Ortiz, One New People: Models for Developing a Multiethnic Church (Downers Grove, 


IL: InterVarsity Press, 1996), 42. 
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the goal of a multi-ethnic church but establishing a church that is committed to seeing 


Christ reign among His people and to establish a people of God who are united in their 
diversity. According to Mark Oh there are six biblical assumptions that are essential for 
the basis of a multi-ethnic church. “The first assumption is the Great Commission, which 
calls everyone to reach out to all ethnics...this means that the Great Commission calls 
every Christian to obedience in the fulfillment of Matthew 28:19-20....This assumption 
leaves no room for neglecting people because they are of different ethnicity and color.”!® 
The relevance of a multi-ethnic congregation lies in the assumptions that we are 
one in Christ (Galatians 3:28) and that we are all Abraham's offspring (Gal. 3:29): 
The passage that brings the church to consider this model further is Ephesians 
2:14-15, 19. This passage is extremely important for the ...assumption that it 
abolishes ethnocentrism- we are now anew humanity. The reconciliation was 
achieved through the death of Christ on the cross by which He removed the 
barrier existing between God and people, between Jews and Gentiles.!” 
The church then has a role to pursue and be committed to racial and ethnic relationships. 
This is a work that is the responsibility of the church, recognizing that it is through 
diversity not sameness that God brings about unity in the church. The church for too 
long has groomed a behavior and theology among it memberships that a condition of 
belonging is sameness. Everyone are bearers of God’s image (Gen.1:26). There is no 


such thing as a superior race or racial supremacy (Ps. 8:4-6). Everybody share the same 


parents in Adam and Eve (Gen. 3:20). 





16 Mark Edward Oh, Cultural Pluralism and Multiethnic Congregation as a Ministry Model in an 
Urban Society (Ann Arbor, MI: UMI Dissertation Services, 1988}, 39. 


'" Manuel Ortiz, One New People: Models for Developing a Multiethnic Church (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 1996), 131-132. 
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Renowned Roman Catholic theologian Hans Kung responded to the fifth 


anniversary of the opening of the Second Vatican Council by writing The Church. In that 
volume, he attempts to set a direction for the Roman Catholic Church in response to the 
theological insights and new attitudes stimulated by the council. In his discussion of the 
dimensions of the church as one, holy, catholic, and apostolic, is a section examining the 
nature of apostolicity.* Despite the explicit command of Jesus, Kung notes that the 
twelve disciples did not become missionary pioneers as we might think: 

The missionary command of Christ (Mk. 16:15 f; Mt. 28:18 f.; Lk. 24:47 

f.; Acts 1:8) seems to reflect the idea and the traditions that the apostles 

went out into the world as missionaries. But as we have seen, even Acts 

relates that the apostles stayed first of all in Jerusalem (Acts 8:1) and only 

undertook with great reluctance the mission to the Gentiles (cf. Acts 10:1- 

11 and 18). It is only said of Peter that he left Jerusalem (12:17). The only 

missionary journeys we hear about are those of Paul and Barnabas. 

According to accounts which only come down to us from the third and 

fourth centuries, the apostles stayed for seven, twelve or fifteen years in 

Jerusalem to begin with. It is only the legends of later time which portray 

the twelve apostles as missionaries and founders of Churches throughout 

the world.!” 
Kung admits that these “legends of later time” are without reliable historical foundations. 
Kung highlights a problem that still exist in the church today, the reluctance to reach 
beyond those you self-identify with. It should be stated that the reluctance or hesitance of 
the Twelve to go beyond Jerusalem is not the model for the church or the mandate for the 
church. The mandate is clear in the Commission of Christ. The model can be found in 


the other apostles Paul mentions by name: Barnabas (Acts 14:14), Andronicus and Junias 


(Rom. 16:7), Timothy and Silas (1 Thess. 2:6), and Epaphroditus (Phil. 2:25). These were 





' Hans Kung, The Church (New York, NY: Burns and Oates, 1968), 344-59. 
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the apostles of the church. As the “apostles of the church” they went unto all the world 


sharing the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In Modern English, the term “catholic” is often confused with “Roman Catholic.” 
This misunderstanding is understandable; it must be pointed out that not only Roman 
Catholics are catholic. The term “catholic” derives from the Greek phase kath ‘holou, 
referring to the whole, or universal, or general. The term was also used to refer to “all.” 
Older versions of the English Bible often refer to the Epistles of James and John as 
“catholic epistles.” The meaning was that they are directed to all Christians, unlike those 
of Paul which were directed to the needs and situations of individual identified churches 
such as Corinth or Rome. 

The developed sense of the word is perhaps best seen in the fourth century 
catechetical writings of Cyril of Jerusalem. In his eighteenth catechetical lecture, Cyril 
teases out a number of senses of the word “catholic:” 

The church is thus called “catholic” because it is spread throughout the entire 

inhabited world (eikoumene) from one end to the other and because it teaches in 

its totality (Kathokikos} and without leaving anything out every doctrine which 
people need to know relating to thing visible and invisible, whether in heaven and 
earth. It is also called “catholic” because it brings to obedience every sort of 
person — whether rulers or their subjects, the educated and the unlearmed. It also 
makes available a universal (katholikos) remedy and cure to every kind of sin.”° 
It is the third point that this paper highlights: catholic means that the church extends its 
mission and ministry to every sort of person. Cyril makes a sociological point that the 


gospel and the church are for all kinds of human beings, irrespective of their race, gender, 


or social status. 


8 Alister E. McGrath, Theology: The Basics (Malden, MA: Blackwell Pub., 2004), 110. 
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The Christian view of human is that humans are a creation of God made in the 
image of God. This means that humanity is to be understood as having originated not 
through a chance process of evolution, but through a conscious purposeful act by God. 
The conclusion is that there is reason for the existence of people, a reason that lies in the 
intention of God. The intention of God is that humankind knows God and relate with 
God. Human beings have the capacity to know God and understand what God desires of 
them. Humans can love, worship, and obey the creator. This is to be done in a social 
setting. A settmg that is open to all who would call on the Name of the Lord. 
According to Oden, 

There is the perspective that man is fundamentally a member of society. 

Membership in a group of person is what really distinguishes him as human. 

Someone who does not interact with other social beings is less than fully human. 

There is a sense in which one is not truly human except when functioning within a 

social group, for although he may have developed social skills, unless he is 

actually exercising them, he is not fulfilling his end or te/os.*! 
This is to say that the essence of humanness is in the relationships and network of 
connections one has with others. The Christian life is not a solitary matter: typically, in 
the Book of Acts, we find that conversion leads the individual into the fellowship of a 
group of believers. That collective dimension of the Christian life we call the church. 

Karl Barth noted that one of the several ways in which the church witnesses to 
Jesus Christ is simply by its existence.2? The church indeed exists, and there is a 


familiarity with the existence of the church. This familiarity however, does not reduce 


the considerable confusion and misunderstanding concerning the church. 





*| Thomas C. Oden, The Intensive Group Experience (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster, 1972). 


22 Kar] Barth, Church Dogmaties vol. I part ? (Edinburgh: T, and T. Clark, 1936), 1. 
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The misunderstanding partly results from the multiple usages of the term church. The 


term church can refer to a structure or building, a denomination, or a particular group of 
people, like the black Baptist church. In addition to the confusion generated by the 
multiple usages of the term church, there is evidence of confusion at a more profound 
level-- a lack of understanding of the basic nature of the church. The basic nature of the 
church as seen from the biblical-phitological definition of the church through the use of 
the Greek word ekklesia, is the assembling of people. The church is constituted of God’s 
people who assemble together. They belong to God and God belongs to them and there 
assembling together reflects and represents this. 

The theological theme of this project is that the church was brought into being to 
fulfill the Lord’s intention for it. It is to carry on the Lord’s ininistry in the world, to 
perpetuate what the Lord did and do what the Lord would do were He here in the flesh. 
The one topic emphasized in both accounts of Jesus’ last words to his disciples (Matthew 
28:19; Acts 1:8) is that “all nations” were to be reached. The commission of Christ is all- 
inclusive. “There was no geographical restriction upon the commission. They were to 
take the gospel message everywhere, to all nations and every type of people.”” 

We see in Acts 1:8, Jerusalem was the immediate vicinity. While it was not the” 
home territory of the twelve disciples, they were Galileans, it was the site of Pentecost. 
and most converts would have many close contacts in Jerusalem. The advantage of 
witnessing in Jerusalem was that the people lived close enough to each other to unite into 
one congregation. Beyond Jerusalem the disciples were to witness in “all Judea.” This 
area was basically homogeneous in its thinking and customs, for its inhabitants were 


* Millard J. Erickson, Christian Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1986, 1983- 
19), 1054. 
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primarily Jews. Yet most of them were too far removed from the center in Jerusalem to 
gather there. Fulfillment of this part of the commission would result in the establishment 
of additional congregations. 

Erickson notes, 

Perhaps the most distasteful part of the commission, at least as far as the disciples 

were concerned, was the third part — “in Samaria.” This took them to the people 

whom they found most difficult to love, and who would probably be least 
receptive to their message in that it would be brought by Jews. The Jews and the 

Samaritans had been engaged in conflict for a long time. The friction dated back 

to the time of the Jews’ return from Babylonian captivity. Samaritans were half- 

breed Jews who represented the intermarriage of the Israelites left behind by the 

Assyrians and various foreign colonists whom the Assyrians then sent in to help 

repopulate the area. When the Jews returned from Babylon and began to rebuild 

the temple, the Samaritans offered to help, but their offer was spurned. Froin that 
time on, there was friction between the two groups.” 
The Samaritans were the people whom the Jews would have least liked to see included in 
the church with them, yet Jesus said be my witness in Samaria. 

Finally, the disciples were to bear witness “to the end of the world.” There was 
no geographical restriction on the commission. They were to be witnesses to all people 
everywhere. If the church is to be faithful to its Lord it must be engaged in bringing the 
gospel to all people. It extends to those who are unlike us, and it goes beyond our 
immediate sphere of contact and influence. “In a very real sense, local evangelism, 
church extension or church planting, and world missions are all the same thing. The only 
difference lies in the length of the radius. The church must work in all of these areas. If it 
does not, it will becoine spiritually ill, for it will be attempting to function in a way its 


Lord never intended.””° 


4 Millard J. Erickson, Christian Theology, 1053. 
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The gospel cuts across all racial, social, economic, and educational barriers (Rom. 
1:16; Gal. 3:28), and also spans the centuries of time. The gospel is a message which 
does not become obsolete (Jude 3), it is the church’s sacred trust today. The church has 


good news to offer the world. This gospel contains good news of hope and redemption 


for all nations. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Tt is the goal of this paper to examine the contemporary theories relevant to 
transitioning a single ethnic church into a multi-ethnic congregation. It is believed that a 
congregation should reflect the community in which it resides. When this is not the case 
ethnic and cultural bias should be identified and overcome so that the members of the 
congregation will be open to and intentional in outreach, evangelism, and simple 
invitations to other ethnicities. It is anticipated that an examination of how a church 
identified as “black church” in a community that is multi-ethnically identified can move 
to be known as a multi-ethnic congregation. The intention is to utilize ministries that 
have made the transition and leam from them the best practices and understand and 
overcome the challenges. This paper will also look to sociologist to help understand how 
race and or racial bias determine and or undermines movement to multi-ethnic acceptance 
and church involvement. 

The models of ministry that will be evaluated are the Wilcrest Church and the 
Mosaic Church. The Wilcrest Baptist Church located in Alef, a racially diverse suburb 
in southwest Houston. The church has adopted the mission statement, “Wilcrest Baptist 


Church is God’s multiethnic bridge that draws ail people to Jesus Christ, who transforms 
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them from unbelievers to missionaries"! The Mosaic Church of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
has as its vision statement: “Mosaic is a multi-ethnic and economically diverse church 
founded by men and women seeking to know God and to make Him known through the 
pursuit of unity, in accordance with the prayer of Jesus Christ (John 17:20-23) and 
patterned after the New Testament church at Antioch (Acts 11:19-26; 13:1ff}.”? These 
churches have been through the process of building or transitioning into a multi-ethnic 
congregation, sustaining a multi-ethnic identity, and modeling a multi-ethnic extstence. 

The discipline of Sociology lends great support to the idea that racial segregation, 
racial bias, and racial problems can be identified and addressed in the Christian Church 
tradition. Sociologist Michael Emerson realized that it was not enough to document and 
announce the problems. Michael O. Emerson and Christian Smith pondered in their book 
Divided by Faith, whether multiracial congregations might be a strategy for making 
progress in racial reconciliation so needed in the Umted States. To find out, Emerson 
invited two other sociologists to join him in a research project funded by the Lilly 
Endowment and called “Multiracial Congregations and Their Peoples.” George Yancey, 
an African American, and Karen Chai Kim, a Korean American, joined Michael 
Emerson, an Anglo American, to form a multiracial team of sociologists exploring 
multiracial congregations. In the books Divided by Faith, and United by Faith we leam 
much about multiracial congregations and there struggles for unity in the midst of 


diversity. 





' Rodney M. Woo, The Color of Church: A Biblical and Practical Paradigm for Multiracial 
Churches (Nashville, TN: B & H Academic, 2009), 6, IBook. 
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In the book United by Faith, the authors make a bold, clear, controversial 


argument that Christian congregation, when possible should be multiracial. The team of 
Curtis De Young, Michael Emerson, George Yancey, and Karen Kim spend three years 
studying both multiracial and uniracial congregations. The team conducted 2,500 
telephone interviews with people of all races and beliefs. They also created a written 
survey that was then mailed to and completed by 500 Christian congregations across the 
country. The team also traveled to four diverse metropolitan areas to observe the 
congregations firsthand. During the site visits the team conducted face-to-face interviews 
with nearly two hundred congregants and-clergy, studied the histories, participated in the 
activities such as worship services, meetings, and fellowship events. The conclusion of 
the research led to the belief that churches should be when possible multiracial. 

It is the design of this theoretical work to draw from the trials and errors of 
multiracial congregations as well as the research of sociologists to learn what will work 
in developing a multiracial congregation and what manner will be used to transition a 
uniracial church to a multiracial congregation. 

Generally speaking, we don’t want to change. We want others to change and 
fulfill our visions of what is good and just and hopeful. The church must be willing to be 
curious, to be surprised, and to be moved. Marti describes this church this way: 

Mosaic is one of the largest multiethnic congregations in the United States. The 

church has not only won adherents but has done so while overcoming ethnic 

barriers — a significant accomplishment, considering that 94 percent of churches 


in America continue to be separated by race and ethnicity. Churches are not 
unusual; multiethnic churches are.* 


* Gerardo Marti, 4 Mosaic of Believers: Diversity and Innovation in a Multiethnic Church 
(Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 2005), 2. 
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Mosaic Little Rock, Arkansas was begun by Mark De Ymaz who said, “I found 


myself envisioning a multi-ethnic church and considering the significance of such a work 
in a city through which the very roots of the civil rights movement run deep. | began to 
ask myself...Is there a need? Is this the time’? Am | the guy?”* He then spoke with a 
wide and diverse number of people about the possibility and prayed intently for the 
leading of God in such an endeavor. On May 17, 2001 in response to prayer and the 
overwhelming support and confidence of others that: yes, there is a need, this is the time 
and he is the guy, Mark committed to establish a multi-ethnic and economically diverse 
church in the heart of Central Arkansas. A church founded in response to the prayer of 
Jesus Christ for unity (John 17:20-23) and patterned after the New Testament church at 
Antioch (Acts 11:19ff.}—a church for others, for all people, a church called Mosaic. 

Mosaic is not a church focused on racial reconciliation. Rather it is focused on 
reconciling men and women to God through faith in Jesus Christ and on reconciling 
ourselves collectively with the principle and practice of local churches as described in the 
New Testament. The desire to establish multi-ethnic churches must be rooted in the 
changing of the neighborhood or because projections indicate that the entire nation will 
be so classified by 2050 as “majority-minority.” In order to build a healthy multi-ethnic 
church there must be an understanding of God’s Word and God’s revealed will for the 
focal church. Pursuit of the multi-ethnic church is not optional. It is biblically mandated 
for all who would aspire to lead local congregations of faith. 

The first important step in moving toward a multiracial congregation is to 


establish a strong biblical foundation. The Bible must inform and press upon the 





* Mark DeYmaz, &uilding a Healthy Multi-Ethnic Church: Mandate, Commitments, and 
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conscience the commission to make disciples of all nations. The Mosaic church uses the 
John 17 passage to stress that Jesus prayed to God for those who would believe because 
of the testimony of the disciples. The content of Jesus prayer was that those who would 
believe would be untted as one. In being united as one they would show the world that 
Jesus is the Christ, and that God loves them. In being one, others then would respond to 
the love of God and receive eternal life through faith in Jesus. 

The Mosaic church also stresses the biblical model of the church at Antioch. 
How the gospel is not just for the Jews and how the church was a place for inclusion. 
The gospel and the church are for everyone. Having a strong biblical foundation and 
teaching is critical for the establishment and development of a multiracial congregation. 

Mark DeYmaz then emphasizes seven core commitments of a multi-ethnic 
church. These will be summarized here. The first of the seven core commitments is the 
practice of depending on the Holy Spirit. A church where the leaders and the 
congregants make decisions based on the prayerful pursuit of the will of heaven and 
confident, then, that the Holy Spirit has led them to their conclusions. If the church is 
doing only. what it has the means to do, how will it know that it is doing what God 
designed it to do. There must be a high Jevel of faith and dependence on God to get to 
the divine design. 

A second core commitment is take intentional steps. The church must 
intentionally do things that will draw diverse individuals into the church. This comes 
about by realizing that it is not about me or us. It is about God and others. There will be 
the need to change worship style, preaching format, music selection, and church 


environment in order to attract others. A strategy must be in place to make the necessary 
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changes in God’s time. Sensitivity to the needs of others and the will of God must be at 
the heart of every decision. 

The third core commitment is that of establishing and empowering diverse 
leadership. The leadership must reflect the community and have the ability to make 
decisions on behalf of the community they represent. The need to realize the best person 
for the job does not look like you, talk like you, or live like you. There is a need to be 
able to connect with others beyond your comfort zone and beyond your border. A word 
of warning is not to transition your leadership team too quickly. Do not split a church in 
the name of unity through diversity. 

The forth core commitment is developing cross-cultural relationships, the joy of 
connecting with people of varying ethnic and economic backgrounds around the cross of 
Jesus Christ and at the altar of God. 

DeYmaz notes, 

Today in the United States, diverse people have to go to school together, for 

according to law, our public schools cannot be segregated. We must also work 

together with those different from ourselves, for the jaw mandated a workplace 
free of discrimination. In addition, homes m our neighborhoods must be sold to 
anyone with the desire and means to purchase, for again, the law demands it. Yet 
have you ever stopped to consider that the local church is the only major 
institution in our society in which segregation is allowable by law, in light of the 
judicial principle known as the ‘separation of church and state.’ Indeed, the 
segregation of the church is not only allowable but seems acceptable to the vast 
majority of believers and church leaders throughout the United States who see 
nothing at all wrong with this picture.° 


When misunderstanding happens, everyone must be willing to apply Paul’s command to 


be “patient and forbearing with one another” (Ephesians 4:2). 


> Mark DeYmaz, Building a Healthy Multi-Ethnic Church, 82. 
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The fifth core commitment is to pursue cross cultural competence. Cross cultural 
competence is gained through experiences and purposeful pursuit in conversation and 
relating. There is the continual learning process of cultural awareness and cultural 
sensitivity that leads to cultural competence. Cultural destructiveness acknowledges only 
one way of being, and purposefully denies or outlaws any other cultural approach. 
Cultural blindness fosters an assumption that people are all basically alike, so what works 
with members of one culture should work within all cultures. Being aware of and 
sensitive to cultural distinctions is critical to fostering an environment of acceptance and 
accommodation. 

The sixth core commitment of the Mosaic church is promotion of a spirit of 
inclusion. This means being proactive in your considerations of the diverse individuals 
who may walk through the doors of the church. Having your literature, signage, pictures, 
symbols, and announcements reflect the diversity you seek in the languages used and 
racial depiction goes a long way toward inclusion. 

Finally, the seventh core commitment of Mosaic is to mobilize for impact. This 
means embracing the city you are in and being a model of unity. Allowing the multi- 
ethnic light to shine, or be the city set on a hill. it involves fulfilling the great 
commission and leading all people to Christ. 

It is important to include a few rules of engagement that the Wilcrest church of 
Houston, Texas deem important to implement. The idea is that building a multi-racial 
congregation is a battle. In a battle it is important to know when to use force effectively 
to accomplish the mission objectives and when to avoid unnecessary force. So Pastor 


Rodney Woo and the Wilcrest Church adopted several (ROE) rules of engagement. The 
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first is to make scripture the sole authority in determining common ground. The Bible is 
the one source of authority that is acceptable and immutable across all ethnic, racial, age, 
political, social, and economic lines. The second rule of engagement is to make the 
necessary adjustments when the needs of the congregation change. Look at who is not 
being ministered to, consider who the growing population is, listen to the cry of the 
people and make the necessary change. 

The third rule of engagement at Wilcrest church is, empower representatives of 
each racial group to be integral voices in the decision making process. The leadership 
team should be diverse, the staff diverse, volunteers diverse, and their views heard and 
responded to. 

The fourth rule of engagement is to take risks when you have learned it is 
beneficial. This may mean merging with another ethnically identified church or reaching 
out to a community that is vasily different from your own. The fmal rule of engagement 
is to take decisive measures to deal publicly and immediately with any racial or cultural 
division that threatens the unity of the church. Once the church captures, embraces, and 
embarks on the multiracial journey, the spiritual battle begms. Obstacles will come from 
every conceivable angle. “It is impossible to avoid confrontation and conflict when the 
new vision of the church challenges a paradigm that strongly encourages the separation 
of races within the family of God.” 

With the seven core commitments from DeYmaz and the Mosaic church along 
with the five rules of engagement front Woo and the Wilcrest church it is clear that 


developing or transitioning into a multiethnic or multiracial church will have its 


® Rodney M. Woo, The Color af Church, 296. 
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challenges. Mark De Ymaz and Harry Li wrote a very instructional book on “Leading a 


Healthy Multi-Ethnic Church: seven common challenges and how to overcome them.” 
This paper will mention several of them that most apply. The first being the personal 
challenge of being misunderstood by family, friends, and colleagues. There will be the 
pushback and rejection of those who are sold out to the homogenous unit principle. You 
will have the challenge of financial resources and provisions. On top of all of this is the 
personal challenge of how your family will be affected by multiracial and multiethnic 
ministry. You secondly have the theological obstacle of is the multiracial church a 
mandate or option, and how do you deal with the homogenous unit principle. There are 
other theological questions that will challenge you in a multicultural setting: how are the 
gifts of the Spirit expressed, women in ministry, how discipline is carried out, and justice 
issues to name a few. 

A third area is that of overcoming practical obstacles. These include the decisions 
around who you are going to evangelize first generation, second generation or third 
generation immigrant groups, how are you going to deal with racial reconciliation, what 
about the music or how is the music rotated, how is staffing determined, and what about 
the children, youth, and student ministries? These all need to be considered biblically 
and talked through thoroughly across racial lines. The goal is unity in Christ and loyalty 
to the biblical teaching. 

There is fourth the cross-cultural obstacle or challenges.. How are you going to 
deal with language and interpretation issues, dress codes, and food preferences? The 
answer to these is in two principles found in 1 Corinthians 9:19-22: you must surrender 


your rights, and you cannot be dogmatic. 
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A final challenge is that of relational obstacles. There will be people you just 


cannot connect with or just cannot connect with you. How do you deal with those who 
oppose you or misunderstand you, or just don’t get you? One must remember the 
command to love. The command is to love Gad, to love neighbor, to love your enemy, 
and to love fellow disciples. This is the love that transcends race, class, culture and 
gender. 

In this section of the paper the aim is to discover the sociological forces that make 
racially integrated congregations difficult to sustain, and the beliefs, practices, and 
structures that allow multiracial congregations to survive and thrive despite the 
difficulties. Christian congregations, when possible, should be multiracial. This goes 
against the homogeneous unit model so often used in the promotion of church growth and 
effective missions. Multiracial congregations have great value in that they can play an 
important role in reducing racial division and inequality and this should be a goal of 
every Christian church. 

With the history of racial segregation in the United States, it is expected that the 
same would be prevalent in the churches in the United States: 

One wonders, what happened to the faith that could reconcile people in the first 

century? Christianity in the United States became a principal divider of people by 

race. People believed they were saved and sanctified, born again, received into 
the mystical Body of Christ, baptized in the Spirit, and speaking in tongues. Yet 
they could not believe that God was able to reconcile people across racial lines.’ 


A radical shift in theology and social construct is critical if the church is going to move 


from a uniracial, segregated, homogenous behemoth it is. The color line and race have 


* Curtis Paul DeYoung, United by Faith: The Multiracial Congregation as an Answer to the 
Problem of Race (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003}, 61, 
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been honored in the practice of Christian churches. Race plays a significant part in the 


lives of people attending churches in the United States. It shapes where people live and 
whom they live with, where people send their children to school, with whom they can 
most easily become friends, their likelihood of having access to wealth and health, whon 
they marry, how they think about themselves, and their cultural tastes. Race also shapes 
how people value others, how much they trust others, provides quick stereotypes or bias 
by which to classify people, and shapes fears of crime, security, and safety. These all 
contribute to the difficulty of establishing and building multiracial congregations. 
Emerson and Smith defme a racialized society “as a society wherein race matters 
profoundly for life experiences, life chances, and social relationships. The racialized 
society of the United States...is characterized by low intermarriage rates, de facto 
segregation, socioeconomic inequality, and personal identities and social networks that 
are racially distinctive.”* Congregations that are racially homogenous are part of the 
elaborate structure of racialization. Two significant points need to be made as to why 
churches tend to move toward uniracial instead of multiracial formation and identity. 
The first is what is termed the “religious marketplace.” Just like a shopping mall, 
Americans have a variety of religious forms from which to choose. The conditions for a 
market place are suppliers, consumers, and the ability to choose. Religion in the United 
States provides all these. When it comes to churches people select among options to 
satisfy personal preferences of which place of worship they will attend. Where ever one 
finds a “marketplace,” full of consumers looking to make choices and purchases, one 
finds competition. One consequence of the reli gious market place and mega-mall is 


® Michael O. Emerson and Christian Smith, Divided by Faith: Evangelical Religion and the 
Problem of Race in America (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 154. 
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increased product variety or religious pluralism. You have a variety of churches offering 
specialized services or unique experiences. As an example you have some people who 
demand a traditional worship experience of hymns; learned, impersonal teachings; ritual: 
and high church practice. Other people demand contemporary worship experience of up 
tempo music; emotional preaching; emphasis on the supernatural experience and 
emotional expressions. Some prefer a blended style or comingling of both the traditional 
and contemporary worship styles. There are the variations in the style of preaching, the 
music, the dress, the ritual, the sacraments, the devotionals, the leadership styles, and the 
building configuration. The point is that all options cannot be offered when one option 
precludes another. Nor can all options successfully be offered without ending in chaos. 
When churches of denominations try to generalize instead of specialize in the type 
of service they are offering the result often is loss of membership, commitment, and 
group solidarity. By not creating a distinctive identity and giving distinctive meaning, 
these churches fail. The reason behind this failure is that people meet together for 
worship within the basic sociological grouping into which they are born. To include the 
dominant values of tolerance, diversity and openness creates a conflict. In a world of 
religious pluralism, increased competition, and individual choice which are associated 
with specialization and inarketing specifically to a certain segment of the population, 
congregations come to be made up of highly similar people. Congregations tend to be 
made up of people from similar geographic locations, socioeconomic statuses, ethnicities, 
and race. This.is the first and greatest of problems in moving toward a multiethnic, 
multiracial congregation. “The processes that generate church growth, internal strength, 


and vitality in a religious marketplace also internally homogenize and externally divide 
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people. Conversely, the processes intended to promote the inclusion of different peoples 
also tend to weaken the internal identity, strength, and vitality of volunteer 
organizations.” 

Tt is a basic sociological principle that the human drive for meaning and belonging 
are realized through interaction with others, primarily in social groups. It is within the 
context of religious groups that one answers questions of identity and purpose. The who 
am I and why am J here questions. The primary ways that groups provide meaning and 
belonging are by establishing group boundaries and social solidarity. The boundaries 
create the distinctions between this group and that group or the idea that we know who 
we are by knowing who we are not. Boundaries are a necessity for identity. A group is 
said to have social solidarity if its members are cohesive, working for a common cause, 
and closely knit. This is worked out in using ones private resources for the benefit of the 
group, resources such as time, money, skills, knowledge, social ties, and commitment. 
Social solidarity is strengthened when the social benefits created are the social benefits 
desired. “Viewed sociologically, religious groups exist to supply members with meaning, 
belonging and security. Most people want to satisfy their needs with minimal cost.”!° 

Minimal cost is attained when there are group boundaries and social solidarity. In 
a market place of religion with inany options, and given that most people seek the 
greatest gain at the minimal] cost, internally diverse congregations are at a disadvantage. 
“The key generalization is this: the cost of producing meaning, belonging, and security 


in internally diverse congregations is usually much greater — because of the increased 


* Michael O. Emerson and Christian Smith, Divided by Faith, 142. 
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complexity of demands, needs, and backgrounds, the increased effort necessary to create 
social solidarity and group identity, and the greater potential for internal conflict.”'’ The 
conclusion is that internally homogenous congregations more often provide what draws 
people to a church for a lower cost than do internally diverse congregations. 

Given the overwhelming evidence that social associations between like people are 
more stable (because they are less costly), and stability enables the creation of meaning 
and belonging, and that social association depends on opportunities for contact, social 
relations are more common between persons in proximate rather than distant positions, 
the consensus seems to be that social relations tend to form between people of similar 
socio-demographic characteristics or along racial lines. Because race, socially defined, is 
a long term, highly visible indicator of other differences, it is along this characteristic that 
we find most group divisions. Groups divide most readily along the color line. Given the 
history and current landscape of racial inequality in access to jobs, health care, wealth, 
housing, prestige, and power it is imperative that the church work hard at racial 
reconciliation, and the breaking down of the social and psychological barriers of racial 
grouping. This would include moving Christian white people from minimizing and 
individualizing race problems, assigning blame to blacks and browns themselves for 
racial inequality, and the promotion of inequality in our racial division. The multiracial 
church is an answer. The multiracial church can address racialization (where race matters 
for life experiences, life chances, and social relationships) by replacing structural barriers 
such as segregation, inequality, and group competition with structural supports such as 


equality and cooperation and mutual interdependence. 


'! Michael ©. Emerson and Christian Smith, Divided by Faith, 145. 
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The religious market place and the appeal to the needs and desires of certain 
specific groups is the first element that leads to uniracial churches. A second element is 
that given the analysis of the history of Christianity among minorities, specifically Native 
Americans and African Americans, several reasons for the continuing desire to maintain 
separate church affiliations emerge. One, separate congregations provide a place to 
embrace and nurture the culture of a minority people. Second, minority congregations 
are either more theologically conservative or more politically progressive than Anglo 
churches. Third, the idea among minorities that white culture is at best oppressive and at 
worst evil. Fourth, minority congregations provide a place of refuge from racism. 
Finally, minority congregations are places that fight against the continuing impact of 
racism in the United States. 

Minority cultures are distinct from those of whites. The unique features of 
minority cultures enrich the lives and contribute to self-worth and value in a world that 
often demeans and denigrates. The cultural style of whites can inhibit the faith and 
development of minorities. While black churches can work with mainline white churches 
on political issues and Evangelical churches on theological issues, neither mainline nor 
Evangelical white churches are places where most African American Christians can 
consistently feel comfortable. The African American Christian experience when it comes 
to culture and race is a unique one not easily duplicated in white or multiracial 
congregations. In radical versions of black theology or in Latin versions of liberation 
theology the mistrust of white Christians makes multiracial congregations nearly 
impossible. It is within the wails of the segregated minority church that affirmation of 


one’s humanity, dignity, and identity occur: 
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Minorities often live in predominantly white suburbs, attend integrated schools, 
and work in multiracial environments, the feeling of being surrounded by whites 
causes a desire to be in a congregation im urban areas or intercity environments 
where they can connect with other blacks and be reassured that everything is 
going to be alright. For minority groups to have a platform to fight racial 
discrimination and racial prejudices separate congregations are essential. !* 

To become a multiracial congregation, the leadership and members must consider 
the main barriers the congregation will face. First, multiracial congregations labor 
against sociologically natural leanings. A church then must focus on being multiracial or 
it will never happen. Racism, the need for symbolic boundaries that help one know who 
one is by knowmg who one is not, social solidarity, similarity principles, and status quo 
bias constantly drive churches to be racially homogenous. Second, leaders will fail if 
they are not thoroughly convinced that bemg multiracial is God’s design. It must be done 
by God’s power. 

The two key words to moving toward a multiracial congregation are intentionality 
and adaptability. Churches that desire to become multiracial must prioritize becoming 
multiracial and retaining their racial diversity. Such churches must be explicit about their 
desire for a multiracial congregation by embracing the many ethnic groups represented in 
the community, and then institutionalizmg that as a primary goal for the congregation in 
mission, Vision, and purpose statements. The multiracial congregation must be ready to 
adapt to new racial groups and cultures. A multiracial congregation brings to the mix 
individuals from several different cultures. In order to bring these cultures together 


members need to be flexible, accommodating, and have a willingness to handle new 


problems. 


2 Curtis Paul DeYoung, United by Faith, 111-112. 
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Those who would engage in multiethme, multiracial ministry are motivated by a 
strong and clear commitment to preaching the gospel so that many will come to faith and 
trust in Jesus Christ. That is the ultimate goal, bringing anyone and everyone to the Body 
of Christ. This may be motivated by the changing demographic in the community in 
which your church building is located. With a different demographic, the realization that 
the gospel is to all people is emphasized. Building a church that is reflective of the 
community around it becomes a priority. It may be motivated by attempting to be both 
inclusive and missional, reminding members of the Great Commission and emphasizing 
the importance of short or long term mission’s trips to other countries or countries of 
origin. Still others convicted by the sin of racism and prejudice still present in society 
and in the church, seek to develop an approach that emphasizes healthy race relations in 
order to demonstrate the power of God’s love with the tearing down of walls that 
contmue to separate and divide the people of God. 

There are barriers to any approach and motivation. The barriers must be 
recognized and overcome. The barrier may be one in which members find it difficult to 
accept or include those who are different from them. The barrier may be one of 
connecting with people. of different cultures or backgrounds. The barrier may be the fear 
of going deeper in understanding the pain of racism, and inequality that plagues many 
communities. Whatever the challenge or barrier, the first century church of the New 
Testament overcame the challenges and modeled a healthy multiethnic church. Whatever 
the challenge or barrier the church that Jesus desires is a church where all nations can 
come and pray, worship, minister, and be served. Whatever the challenge or barrier the 


image of God is in every human being, making everyone valuable. Whatever the 
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challenge or barrier the Savior and the cross stand with open arms accepting of 
whosoever will, let them come. 

What has been learned is that in order to build a multtethnic, multiracial church 
community the vision must be clear, the doctrine must be established, the challenges 
must be outlined, and the commitments must be solicited. Those who are of the majority 
race must be willing to reach across racial lines and be accommodating to various styles, 
preferences and structures. The leadership must be representative of the community that 
is being built, Racial issues must be dealt with swiftly, openly, and honestly in 
preaching, teaching, and community meeting. The idea that you will only be 75% 
satisfied with what is going on. The other 25% you sacrifice to the benefit of others. 

Government and educational programs, together with the efforts of countless 
individuals, groups and agencies have long sought to eliminate prejudice and the 
disparaging consequences of institutional racism still deeply embedded within society, it 
is time to recognize that such a dream cannot be realized apart from the establishment of 
multiethnic churches that intentionally and joyfully reflect the passion of Christ for all 
people of the world. “Concerning the movement of American Christianity toward racial 
reconciliation in the 1990’s author Chris Rice wrote the following profound words, 

Yes, deep reconciliation will produce justice, and new relationships between the 

races. Yes, this will lead Christians to become a bright light in the public square. 

But I have become convinced that God is not very interested in the church healing 


the race problem. [| believe it is more true that God is using race to heal the 
church." 


13 Mark DeYmaz, Building a Healthy Multi-Ethnic Church, 183. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The design of this project is to help the Second Baptist Church transition from 
being a historically African American church to being a multiracial and multiethnic 
congregation. Race is reference to skin color and physical and genetic similarities. 
Ethnic is reference to culture and national origin. A multiracial multiethnic congregation 
would consist of Caucasian, Latin/Hispanic, Asian, African, European, and others of all 
cultures, colors, and ethnicities. The words of Clare Herbert Woolston, “Jesus loves the 
little children all the children of the world, red and yellow, black and white al] are 
precious in His sight, Jesus loves the children of the world” ring out for fulfillment and 
reflection in the Second Baptist Church. 

The Second Baptist Church celebrated fifty-one years of existence in Redwood 
City, California in 2016. It is known as a black church with a dynamic preacher, a 
contemporary celebration style of worship, with a strong social action ministry, and a 
smal] membership that commutes to service each week. The membership consists of fifty 
faithful attenders of which only five live in Redwood City. The majority of the 
membership travels from six to seventy miles to be a part of our worship and ministry. 
The pastor lives twenty-five miles away. The demographics of Redwood City and San 


Mateo County report a less than 3% African American population. It has been 
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determined that if the ministry is going to thrive not just survive a transition or 
transformation must take place to include other ethnicities. The current membership 
must see Redwood City as its mission field and the Second Baptist Church as a gathering 
of all people of every race and ethnic group. 

Despite the rapid diversification of American society, the typical American 
congregation remains culturally homogenous. A church should reflect the community in 
which it resides. Lf the community is mono-ethnic, then a church should not look to be 
multi-ethnic. Language may necessitate congregations of one particular ethnic group as 
well. The historical, cultural, and kingdom impact of such churches cannot be denied, 
and a spirit of guilt should be rejected. With that said, most of our cities and 
communities are diverse or increasingly becoming such. The question becomes, are 
congregations willing to make being African American or white or Asian or Latino 
secondary to being Christian and winning the lost? Are congregations willing to see the 
image of God in all people and to respect and celebrate that image. Or is it easier to 
move a congregation when the neighborhood changes ethnically or socio-economically? 

Multiethnic churches point to the grand picture promised in Revelation 7:9 of 
people from every nation, tribe, people and language praising God together. This is 
special, and ways should be discovered to reach across ethnic, racial, cultural and 
economic barriers to bring people into the local church. 

It is believed that through articulating a clear vision for a multiracial multiethnic 
congregation and supporting that vision with biblical teaching and preaching the 
congregation will transition to a multiracial focus. It is also postulated that exposing and 


overcoming barriers of race and ethnicity the church can effectively transform to the new 
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paradigm. To expose and overcome racial barriers. a racial bias test was taken to reveal 
implicit bias or biases. The results of the test are followed with cultural competency 
traiming, and conversations or listenmg campaigns around race and culture. The training 
sessions get information out but the utilization of surveys, and group discussions are 
invaluable to gain insight and information as to where people are in the process. 

Vision has to do with where the church is headed and what the future looks like. 
The Bible provides the God intended path and direction. Discussions provide avenue for 
venting and discovering. The questionnaires or surveys provide responses and data for 
evaluation and further action 

Through biblical study and theological reflection, it has been established that the 
Church that God desires and designs is one in which all nations worship, study, and 
mimister together to the glory of God. The disciples of Jesus are to make disciples of all 
nations and incorporate them into the church through baptism (Matt 28:19-20). The 
house of God is to be a house of prayer for ali nations, with all dividing walls removed or 
abolished (Mark 11:17). Repentance for the forgiveness of sins should be preached in 
Christ name to all nations and being a witness of Jesus Christ to all nations is what the 
Holy Spirit empowers believers to accomplish (Luke 24:47; Acts 1:8). These are clear 
biblical teachings, but all too often what is missed or ignored is the “all nations” 
directive. Seeing the body of Christ composed of all nations is the God intended vision. 
Soliciting a commitment to pursuing a church composed of all nations is the divine 
mandate. 

What has been learmmed through the doctor of ininistry research is that in order to 


build a multiethnic, multiracial church community the vision inust be clear, the doctrine 
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must be established, the challenges must be outlined, and the commitments must be 
solicited. Those who are of the majority race in the church must be willing to reach 
across racial lines and be accommodating to various styles, preferences and structures. 
The leadership must be representative of the community that is being built. Racial issues 
must be dealt with swiftly, openly, and honestly in preaching, teaching, and community 
meetings. The idea that no one will be 100% satisfied with what is happening must be 
stated. People will only be 75% satisfied with what is going on, and the other 25% you 
sacrifice to the benefit of others. Whether it is preaching style, leadership model or 
music expect 75% satisfaction. 

The lessons learned in the historical foundations study as well as the theoretical 
foundations investigation for integrating multi-ethnicities into a declining African 
American church community are many. First, is that a thorough understanding of the 
current African American worship culture must be apprehended and appreciated. Second, 
no comparison and contrast with other worship cultures will conclude that one is superior 
to the other. Third, understanding and appreciating variant worship cultures will only 
enhance your present style and structure. Fourth, the respect of people’s home and 
neighborhood goes a Jong way toward beconting friends and allies. Finally, developing 
associations within and without certain land boundaries, and being aware of distinctions 
across neighborhood boundaries helps foster trust and confidence. Although the 
community is segregated into small pockets of racial and class distinctions, all in the 


community can congregate in the house of the Lord, and be one body in Christ. 
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The approach to this endeavor will be to introduce the vision of being a missional 
church in Redwood City that is multiracial and multiethnic in composition. A 
presentation of a critical deficiency or problem with the status quo along with the 
untapped, unexploited spiritual opportunity that is before must be articulated. Through 
what the church does best: sermons, Bible study, small groups, and one to one 
conversations this is done. Out of these teaching and listening events the expectation is 
that Second Baptist will emerge with a new purpose for ministry and new identity in 
Redwood City. 

This final project reflects what was discovered in the foundations work, and 
attempts to discover from the focus group if what was learned is viable and reliable. The 
methodology that is used in the project is multifaceted: preaching, teaching and Bible 
studies preceded and followed by questionnaires, and small group discussions. 

As stated in the project proposal preaching a series of sermons from Psalin 67 was 
done in order to establish with the congregation the church theme for 2016 and ultimately 
the church vision - “A Celebration for all Nations.” These sermons were preached 
January- February 2016. The intention of the sermon series was to establish biblically 
and theologically that God desires all people, every ethnic group, Jew and Gentile to 
worship, learn and grow together. It was also the intention of the Sermon series to press 
upon the congregation that a multiracial ministry is nothing new or novel but something 
God ordained and God desired. Hearing it for several weeks from the pulpit the message 
is generally received as an authoritative mandate from God. The Second Bapiist Church 


has a strong preaching tradition and it is a perceived strength of the Pastor. 
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Communicating the news of a profound and significant vision for the future of a 
ministry involves a preacher, a message, and a congregation. In Communications 
discipline, it would refer to a sender, a message and a receiver. The Pastor initiates and 
develops the ministry’s vision, communicates this vision by regularly holding up the 
vision before the ministry community. With input from other ministry leaders and 
feedback from the congregation the vision can be refined for application within and 
without the ministry context. The primary vehicle for communicating this message is the 
authoritative preaching of the Word of God. 

It is through preaching that human beings are redeemed. “A power comes 
through the preached word that even the written word cannot replace.”' The preaching 
style and motive used is “the communication of a biblical concept, derived from and 
transmitted through a historical, grammatical and Jiterary study of a passage in its 
context” then applied to the congregation. This type of preaching brings clarity to the 
then, now and always of a biblical text. 

Following the sermon series, the church was invited to a season of prayer around 
the idea of focusing on becoming a church of all nations. The church was asked to pray 
individually, one on one, in family units, and in small groups around this vision and 
quest. From March to May during the worship service, times of prayer were performed 
specifically around the church becoming multiracial and multiethnic. Selecting a prayer 
partner, was emphasized and modeled. Then praying together for this purpose one on 


one was practiced. The worship leader would then inform the congregation to continue 


"Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository 
Messages, third ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, a division of Baker Publishing Group, 2014), 3 
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to pray in their homes, Bible study class and in their ministry groups around this theme 
and vision. The congregation was also invited to participate in smal] group discussion 
around the possibility and responsibility of transforming the ministry with a multiracial 
focus. 

These prayer groups and discussion groups were not monitored or organized to 
get data from. The intent was to seek God and ask God for direction, blessing, and 
motivation. The design was to allow the congregation to have discussions, vent fears, 
express hopes, question, and state positions in non-threatening informal settings. The 
expected result is the vision becomes a topic of discussion and prayer. The project is 
deemphasized for the purpose of the church vision. What many come to believe is that 
this is a project for the Doctor of Mimstry degree over against being a mandate from the 
Lord. Praying about and discussing being a multiracial church shifts the conversation 
from a Doctor of Mimstry project to a Church mandate. Moving the conversation from 
the degree the pastor is pursuing to a vision the church has been given. 

It is believed that if this transition from uniracial to multiracial and monoethnic to 
multiethnic is to occur, major events of the church must be utilized to emphasize the 
shift. The two major events chosen at Second Baptist were the Pastor Anniversary and 
the Church Anniversary. During the Pastor Anniversary, instead of the usual fanfare of 
special guest speakers and churches with the focus of bringing monetary contributions, a 
service was designed where the Pastor would read the project proposal and talk about 
how that would impact the ministry of the church and shift the congregational focus. A 
reading of the project proposal was done followed by question and answer period. This 


was done during the morning worship service on August 14, 2016. This was a radical 
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shift in ordinary liturgy and was also used as an example of how the worship form and 
preaching style can be adjusted or modified as the congregation transforms. Having this 
occur on the Pastor’s Anniversary Sunday made it a major event and primary focus. 

The stage was now set to establish the focus group. The initial intention was to 
get volunteers that would reflect age, gender, and peographical considerations of Second 
Baptist Church. Ultimately the decision was to ask for volunteers who felt the Lord was 
leading them to be a part of this process of discovery. The church had been praying and 
talking about it so certainly there would be some who felt strongly to be a part of a 
training and data collection group. 

The next major church event would be the Church Anniversary on September 25, 
2016, so the focus group was formally established the week before this event. The plan 
for the Church Anniversary was to have the Professional Associate Dr. Jennifer Martinez, 
Executive Director of Faith in Action, do a presentation on how she has and was 
successfully transitioning a non-profit faith based organization from uniracial to 
multiracial leadership and functioning. 

On Sunday September 18, 2016 after asking the congregation to take two weeks 
to consider being a part of a focus group that had several objectives: one, help in 
determining attitudes and opinions around a multiractal congregation, two, help in 
obtaining background information to determine the strength of a strategy to transition our 
church, three, help formulate altemmative techniques and four, test the impact of teaching 
and training sessions intended to lead to a changed evangelistic behavior toward other 
racial and ethnic groups. Prior to the benediction being given, it was stated that ten to 


twelve volunteers were needed to be a part of the focus group for the Pastor’s project 
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proposal in the Doctor of Ministry program. Volunteers were asked to raise their hands if 
they wanted to be a part of the focus group. Of the forty persons in attendance twelve 
raised their hands. This group was then formalized into the focus group. It is believed 
this allowed room for God to inspire congregants to make the commitment to be a part of 
this process. It also removed the possibility of bias in the selections process and put the 
power in the hands of the volunteers not a selection agent or agency. The focus group 
ended up reflecting the congregation in age, gender, and geographical location. Three 
persons seventy and over, three persons in the age group sixty to seventy, one person in 
the age group of fifty to sixty, one in the age group forty to fifty, two in the age group 
thirty to forty, and two in the age group twenty to thirty. In terms of geographically, two 
persons resided in Redwood City, three persons travel seventy plus miles (Manteca, 
Stockton), one traveled forty plus miles (Morgan Hill), three persons travel twenty plus 
miles (San Jose, Newark), and three persons lived in the surrounding vicinities, less than 
aten-mile drive. This properly reflects our congregation with the exception that no youth 
or teenage representative was in the focus group 

The methodology included: preaching for congregational impact, praying for 
divine directions and blessing, discussion groups for sharing and venting, the use of 
major church events for presentations, and special training sessions for information 
‘dissemination and data collection. There would be two training sessions following the 
presentation by Dr. Martinez on the Church anniversary. One conducted by Professional 
Associate Dr, Larry Ellis, Pastor of the Pilgriin Baptist Church in San Mateo, CA. and the 
‘other conducted by the Doctoral Candidate Pastor Thomnas Fisher. Dr, Larry Ellis’ 


presentation was around biblical strategies for multiracial and multiethnic outreach. The 
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final presentation conducted by the doctoral candidate was around theoretical 
considerations for multiracial multiethnic congregations. It is believed that a successful 
pastor in the area speaking toward the vision and how it could or should be implemented 
helps in motivating and capacitating the focus group. It is also supposed that the Pastor 
of the transitioning church have a hand in solidifying the vision for the congregation 
through training, teaching, and discussion. 

Keeping in mind that the congregation is primarily composed of commuters the 
training events and meetings took place on Sunday afternoons immediately following the 
worship service. All other activities were canceled to emphasize the importance and 
priority of these discussions and training sessions. This placed a spotlight upon the focus 
group and its work. The congregation became curious about what the outcomes would 
be, what determinations would be discovered, truths revealed, and changes suggested and 
or mandated. 

Presentations by professionals, training sessions with question and answer 
periods, as well as discussion times all contribute to the learning experience and help 
shift the thinking and behavior. The imparting of knowledge or skill along with the 
giving of instruction, enlightens and disciplines. Having presenters who have undertaken 
the task that is being presented and have had success in the process brings a sense of 


confidence to the participants in the focus group. 


implementation 
The project began in honest with the focus group meeting on September 18, 2016. 


The meeting took place in the office of the pastor. Each volunteer was asked to sign in 
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with name, phone number, and email information. The details of the project proposal 
were presented again in and abbreviated form. The stressing that this was an important 
work for the future of the church was reiterated. Asking the group to commit to four. 
weeks of meetings each of the successive Sundays, clarifying what would be happening 
each week in terms of presenters, topics to be discussed, the importance of note taking 
and reflection, along with the filling out of questionnaires or surveys. The office was 
filled with excitement and all twelve committed to the process. I was assisted by context 
associates who would serve as back-up focus groups members if someone missed a 
session. 

The first survey for the process was distributed to be filled out and returned. 
There would be a total of three surveys. This first survey was designed to get 
information before the trainings took place. To get a sense of where people were before 
bemg trained in multiethnic multicultural sensibilities. The survey assessed the thinking 
and positions of the participants around the idea of a multiracial congregation before 
hearing sermons and presentations on the topic. The congregation had already heard 
several sermons on the topic and we had already established the theme for the year as 
well as the vision for the church to be a celebration for all nations. Some prep work had 
already been done, or a foundation had already been laid. The sermon series was done in 
January and February this was now September. Getting data on where they were would 
be beneficial in establishing a base. A final survey would be given at the end of the 
process to determine growth and access change in attitude and evangelistic behavior. 

The next ask was for the group to do an online Implicit Association Test (LAT), 


and bring the results back the following week. Those who did not have computers or 
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access to internet were informed they could do the test at the church. Most in the group 
had no issue, but two of our senior members were a little uncomfortable with the idea of 
using internet and computer, They were aided in the process and delivered their results. 
According to the Project Implicit web site, www.implicit.harvard.edu, Project 
Implicit is a non-profit organization and international collaboration between researchers 
who are interested in implicit social cognition — thoughts and feelings outside of 
conscious awareness and control. The goal of the organization is to educate the public 
about hidden biases and to provide a virtual laboratory for collecting data on the Internet. 
The implicit association test measures attitudes and beliefs that people may be unwilling 
or unable to discuss or talk about. Unwilling has to do with purposely hiding something 
from someone, whereas, unable is unknowingly hiding something from yourself. When 
you are unwilling you hide it from others, but when you are unable you are hiding 
something from yourself. There are those who are unwilling to witness cross culturally 
and they will give various explanations without telling the truth because they are hiding 
something from you. Then there are those who are unable to witness to various ethnic 
groups because they are hiding something from themselves. This is what the test 
measures, attitudes and beliefs that people may be unwilling or unable to report. 
The IAT measures the strength of associations between concepts (e.g., black 
people, white people) and evaluations (e.g., good, bad) or stereotypes (e.g., 
athletic, clumsy). The main idea is that making a response is easier when closely 
related items share the same response key. When doing an IAT you are asked to 
quickly sort words into categories that are on the left and right hand side of the 
computer screen by pressing the “e” key if the word belongs to the category on 


the left and the “i” key if the word belongs to the category on the right. The [AT 
has five main parts. 

In the first part of the IAT you sort words relating to the concepts (e.g., fat 
people, thin people) into categories. If the category “Fat people” was on the left, 
and a picture of a heavy person appeared on the screen you would press the “‘e” 
key. 
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In the second part of the IAT you sort words relating to the evaluation 
(e.g., good, bad). So, if the category “good” was on the left and a pleasant word 
appeared on the screen, you word press the “e” key. 

Tn the third part of the [AT the categories are combined and you are asked 
to sort both concept and evaluation words. So, the categories on the left-hand side 
would be Fat People/Good and the categories on the right-hand side would be 
Thin People/Bad. It is important to note that the order in which the blocks are 
presented varies across participants, so some people will do the Fat People/Good, 
Thin People/Bad part first and other people will do the Fat People /Bad, Thin 
People/Good part first. 

In the fourth part of the LAT the placement of the concepts switches. If the 
category “Fat People” was previously on the left, now it would be on the right. 
Importantly, the number of trials in this part of the IAT is increased in order to 
minimize the effects of practice. 

In the final part of the IAT the categories are combined in a way that is 
opposite what they were before. If the category on the left was previously Fat 
People/Good, it would now be Fat People Bad. 

The IAT score is based on how long it takes a person, on average, to sort 
the words in the third part of the LAT versus the fifth part of the IAT. We would 
say that one has an implicit preference for thin people relative to fat people if they 
are faster to categorize words when Thin People and Good share a response key 
and Fat People and Bad share a response key relative to the reverse.? 


Project Implicit has several tests: age, weight, sexuality, gender, disability, 
weapons, skin-tone, race and others. Only the race test was used for our purposes. This 
test requires the ability to distinguish faces of European and African origin, White faces 
and Black faces. It indicates that most Americans have an automatic preference for white 
over black. What we wanted to test is, if this were indeed the case for African Americans 
in a church context who historically had not invited or reached out to whites and other 
racial groups. Was there a bias for black or a bias against white? Were those who were a 
part of a “black church’ unable to reach whites and others because of some hidden bias? 
Or were they unwilling because of tradition, lack of vision, and or absence of biblical 


motif. 


+“About the IAT,” Project Implicit, accessed October 25, 2016, 
http.//impticit.harvard.edu/implicit/iatdetails.html 
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The test was taken and returned the following week by each participant. The 


results were shocking. It was expected that there would be a bias toward white people 
that prevented black people from being invitational and outreach oriented to them. What 
the test revealed was that 50% had no automatic preference between African Americans 
and European Americans. The other 50% had either strong, moderate, or slight 
preterence for white people over black people. The conclusion being, there is no implicit 
racial bias that would prevent our church from becoming a multiracial multiethnic 
congregation, What was surprising, is how could a church composed of Black people 
who preference White people not have any White members? This would take us into the 
preference of White people for White churches as part of the problem for multiracial 
church growth. This would have to be dealt with once White persons start becoming a 
part of the congregation. Helping White people deal with their white preference ma 
multiracial environment. 

After this initial meeting and the returning of test results our next meeting would 
be on the day of the Church Anniversary. Dr. Jennifer Martinez a Latma who looks 
white would be the keynote speaker sharing with the congregation the challenges of 
transitioning from a monocultural to a multicultural organization. Keep in mind that this 
is a radical shift in programming. To take the “Church Anniversary” and have a “white 
girl” talk about transitioning your organization. Those that were a part of the focus group 
were to take notes and spend time reflecting and praying about the challenge. 

Dr. Martinez was clear as to the critical steps necessary for change. Take risks, 
move resources, and create space for the new. The risks inay be a name change, 


leadership update, telling the current stakeholders that their interest are no longer the 
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priority. The values of the organization remain but the identity of the organization can 
shift. This identity shift is difficult, but the values are more important. If you have as a 
value love of neighbor retain the value but shift in identity as to who is our neighbor. 

The moving of resources in a transition to a multiracial congregation has to do 
with shifting how you spend time, money, invest in leaders, and design your leadership 
team. Time must be spent in outreach to other racial groups, money must be spent in the 
best way to reach them, and your leaders must be trained and assigned accordingly. 
Taking an inventory of how you use your time and money is critical to the transition. 
Investing in the groups you are trying to reach is necessary. 

Creating the space for the new was the third and final point in Dr. Martinez’ 
presentation. This involves allowing the new groups, new leaders, new members of other 
ethnicities space to grow at their own pace. There must be a time of protection and 
cultivation so that the new is not pushed or promoted too early or too fast, The major 
lesson in transitioning an organization is that there is a lot to learn about what makes 
people comfortable. Constant attention is needed to assure you are meeting the needs of 
the new and that their faith is niore important than there race, culture or color. 

Following the presentation, a question and answer period or a time to comment 
was allowed. The discussion centered around the necessity to invest in “others” until the 
“others” become “us”. Other discussion points revolved around getting what you pay for 
versus giving and serving. It was stated that continual education is necessary and the 
bringing in of external resources to give perspective, training and understanding of what 
it is to be muitiracial and how to shift an organization. The challenge was issued to be 


clear of your values as an organization and to understand how that is different from 
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identity and more important than identity. The conclusion was that loving God and 
loving people is a predominate value, being a celebration for all nations is the new 
identity. 

The next event was the presentation by Dr. Larry Ellis, Pastor of the Pilgrim 
Baptist Church of San Mateo, California. The meeting took place on Sunday October 2, 
2016 following the morning worship. Context associates helped with preparing a nice 
lunch of chicken, salad, fruit, and vegetables. Meeting around a meal brings a vitality 
and mformality to the setting. 

Dr. Ellis began his presentation by sharing his background of being m Pastoral 
ministry for twenty-nine years and being committed disciple of Christ for forty-two 
years. He talked about how he came from the “streets” as a drug dealer and gang 
member and how now he had a passion to connect the street with the church. Dr. Ellis 
stated that “church folk” are either unsaved or uncommitted. The average church person 
does not have a strong walk with God. This creates a problem because society or culture 
has more influence than Christians and Church. This really set the stage for a strong push 
for commitment and outreach. 

Dr. Ellis then went into the biblical study of Acts 2:42-47, stating that if we do 
this we will be multicultural. Dr. Ellis used this phrase, “everybody doing everything 
together every day.” The key component in the passage was that the church was what 
life was all about. The lives of the people revolved around the church. Until our lives are 
about the church we will not be committed to the level it requires to transform our 
congregation. We come into contact with people outside of regular church activity every 


day. These people should be invited and encouraged to become a part of a life so 
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revolutionary that they will never be the same. The life of the church, where needs are 
met, sacrifices are made, selfishness is abated, prayers are answered, and God is active, 
adding daily to the church those that are being saved. When our lives are invested 100%, 
it is who we are not what we do, God adds daily to the church. 

The impact of Dr. Ellis’ presentation was strong. A discussion period followed 
with questions and answers. The discussions centered around being in life together 
versus coming to church to gather. Many described what life would look like if we did 
life together. Suggesting constant contact, being held responsible and accountable, being 
helped and assisted, and having a true family. Others asked how they could get more 
people to respond positively to their invitations and evangelistic appeals. The 
conclusions were that your personal residence, your house or the home is the most 
underutilized tool in the arsenal of the Christian. You are able to get people to come to 
your house much easier than you can get them to come to your church. Invite people to 
your home, to be a part of your life, and if your life is all about your church you then 
invite them to be a part of that as well. We had a rich and rewarding conversation. 

The one glaring weakness that was exposed in our session with Dr, Ellis, was 
when the question was asked, who knew the Romans Road to Salvation. Who was aware 
of the evangelistic technique of using the scriptures in the book of Romans to lead people 
to faith in Jesus Christ? Only the two preachers in the room knew. Equipping our church 
to effectively evangelize using biblical texts became a inandate. 

Following this presentation, the second survey was given. It was composed of 
four short questions to get some feedback from the focus group on the impact of the 


presentations of Dr. Martinez and Dr. Ellis. They had heard two presentations, taken 
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notes, had question and answer periods, along with discussion time. Now, what was the 
thinking related to the preparedness of our church to transition as an organization, and be 
a witness in our community before the presentations and after the presentations. This 
survey was intended to gauge growth in confidence after the trainings and the 
effectiveness of the trainings. 

Our final session would be on Sunday October 9, 2016. This session was 
designed to train the focus group on theoretical considerations of a multiracial 
multiethnic church, and have a discussion around cultural competency. This session was 
conducted by the pastor/doctoral candidate. The session began with a light lunch of 
cheeseburgers from McDonalds. The design was to emphasize this was a working group 
of students striving to finish a project. During this session a, thorough review of the 
Biblical foundations texts of: Psalm 67, Isaiah 2:2, Mark 11:17, and Luke 24:47 was 
conducted. Reiterating that this work is biblical and divine in design. All presentations 
throughout this process are followed by question and answer period, along with 
discussion time. 

Once the biblical foundation was clearly established the second part of the session 
was a presentation on the theoretical ideas that must be understood and implemented to 
build and maintain a multiracial multiethnic congregation. The first important step is to 
establish a strong biblical foundation, the second is to establish core commitments and 
the third important step is understanding that transitioning to a multiethnic congregation 
is a battle. In a battle, it is important to know when to use force effectively to accomplish 


the mission objectives and when to avoid unnecessary force 
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The seven core commitments that were discussed included: the practice of 
depending on the Holy Spirit, the taking of intentional steps to draw diverse individuals 
to the church, the establishing and empowering of diverse leadership, the development of 
cross-cultural relationships, the pursuit of cross cultural competence, the promotion of a 
spirit of inclusions, and finally to mobilize to impact and embrace the city we are in by 
being a model of unity. These are indispensable and must be revisited regularly if a 
church is to successfully transition. 

The rules of engagement in the fight for a multiracial multicultural congregation 
include: making scripture the sole authority in determining common ground, making the 
necessary adjustments when the needs of the congregation change, empowering 
representatives of each racial group to be integral voices in the decision making process, 
taking risks when you have learned it is beneficial, and the final rule of engagement is to 
take decisive measures to deal publicly and immediately with any racial or cultural 
division that threatens the unity of the church. Time was taken to make sure each core 
commitment and rule of engagement was clearly understood and appreciated. 

The third part of the presentation included understanding ethnic and racial groups. 
This was our cultural competency training. In this section a discussion around removing 
and replacing bias and stereotypes through cultural understanding and competence. We 
used excerpts for the Michigan State University School of Journalism series of guides to 
cultural competence. The guides were designed to use journalistic tools to replace bias 
and stereotypes with information. The guides begin by asking people to tell the questions 
that people ask about them and others in their group. The goal then is to answer the 


questions in ways that are accurate authoritative and accessible. The guides are intended 
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to be a step to conversations and understanding. The guides we referred to were: 100 
Questions and Answers about Hispanics and Latinos, 100 Questions and Answers About 
African Americans, 100 Questions and Answers About East Asian Cultures, and 100 
Questions and Answers About Americans. 

We discussed the dismay many have when one assumes they are from another 
country when they were born in the United States. Discussions around how it is a 
personal preference for how some desire to be identified. Ethnic identifying labels are 
not something that can be applied to all. In the Mexican community, some desire to be 
referred to as Hispanic others Latino, some prefer Chicano. In the Asian community 
asking “where are you from,” can be interpreted as offensive. Or trying to guess the 
country of origin of East Asian persons based on physical markers frowned upon. Does a 
person prefer Black or African American? Is being called Negro offensive? 

The point of the presentation was to emphasize that the United States is not just 
black and white but multiracial and multiethnic. There is a population in the United 
States who think being politically correct is now an unnecessary burden. Being culturally 
competent, however, is a necessary burden. Having a general understanding of basic 
facts and cultural customs is a necessity. Having information that dispels stereotypes, 
provides historical context, and challenges you to investigate further for deeper 
understanding is necessary.. Cultural competence helps in greater cultural self-awareness, 
aids in better dialogue with fellow students, colleagues, and neighbors. All of which we 
are to reach with the Gospel of Jesus Christ and incorporate into the body of Christ. 

When dealing with people of various cultural backgrounds and experiences it is 


necessary to have training on cultural values, customs, traditions, language, families, 
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appearance, communication, food, religion, and identity. This education process is 
continual and it must be understood that only through experience, exposure, and error 
wili one learn best. The church is the best laboratory for such learning. 

All of the focus group sessions were one hour to one and a half hours in length. 
They were kept focused and succinct. Keeping in mind that we were learning what it 
would take to transition our church into a multiethnic congregation. Focusing on the 
challenge and interpreting how one thought and felt about it. The final survey was 
designed to get final impressions. This third survey intended to assess the thinking and 
positions around the idea of a multiracial congregation. It was designed to see how the 
focus group was behaving and thinking after hearing sermons and presentations on the 
topic. It was stipulated in the survey heading that the material would be helpful in 
determining what Second Baptist needs to do to transition from a historically African 
American Church to a multiracial congregation. Did the training assist in the matter, 
were the presentations helpful, was the vision clear, could the church accomplish this, 
was there excitement about the prospect, and did you get enough information, these were 


questions that needed to be answered. 


Summary of Learning 

Building a faith community where all nationalities can worship, learn, and serve 
together is the goal of this project. Identifying and overcoming racial and cultural biases 
is a key component to building a multiracial, multiethnic faith community. The belief is 


that declaring a vision that is rooted in a good biblical, historical, theological, and 
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theoretical understanding of a church of all nations will help foster the support and 
momentum to create such a transformation. 

The Bible serves as the road map and standard for what the Church of Jesus 
Christ is to be about. Scripture reveals it was God’s desire that every ethnic group be 
evangelized, discipled, and assimilated, accommodated, or integrated into the local 
fellowship. The design was to set forth a case in which the kingdom of God on Earth is 
represented in the local body of believers. Further, to establish that this is not a new 
move of God or some futures move of God, but the desire of God for all time. 

After implementing the process of identifying racial and cultural bias thru the 
implicit associations test and initial survey several things were discovered. The first 
discovery was that the Second Baptist focus group does not have racial preference for 
African Americans. In reality the preference leans toward whites. Of the twelve tests 
taken six returned with little to no automatic preference between European American and 
African American. Of the other six test, one had the result of a strong automatic 
preference for White People over Black People, three had the result of a moderate 
automatic preference of White People over Black People, and two had the result of a 
slight automatic preference for White People over Black People. Meaning that there is a 
favoring of Whites in granting special advantages, in affording special treatment, and in 
relating to favorably as compared to Blacks. This is done unknowingly by those who 
tested this way. The [AT is thought to measure introspectively unidentified or 
inaccurately identified traces of past experience that mediate favorable or unfavorable 


feeling, thought or action toward certain people. 
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This suggest that many in our congregation are prepared to “deal” with White 
People as they come into our congregation and may even feel a since of value that they 
do participate in the ministry. It also suggests that there are no racial overtones within the 
congregation that would preclude other racial groups from being a part of the church. 
One of the criticism of the IAT test is that it may measure associations that are picked up 
from cultural knowledge rather than associations actually residing with a person. The 
counter argument is that such associations may indeed arise from the culture, but they can 
nonetheless influence behavior. This criticism helps boost the premise that cultural 
competency training must be at the core of a multiethnic congregation and will lead to 
favorable behavior toward those you are more knowledgeable of. 

From survey one we learned that ten of the twelve participants (83%), greatly 
agree to being interested in being a part of a multiracial church. Nine of the twelve 
(75%), greatly agree that they would like to see more diversity in the congregation. Ten 
of twelve (83%), greatly agree that they could see themselves as part of a multiracial 
congregation. Nine of the twelve (75%), greatly agree the Bible is clear on what the 
church should look like racially. Finally, nine of twelve (75%) greatly agree to being 
excited about the prospect of being a part of a multiracial congregation. This is all good 
news. The best news was that eleven of the twelve (92%) would not feel uncomfortable 
if our church had other racial and ethnic groups attending. What could be preventing us 
from being a church that reflects the community, mirrors the divine design, and sheds the 
reputation of being African American? The answer was found in that nine of twelve 
(75%) agree or greatly agree that they need more training and information as it relates to 


a multiracial congregation. With the establishment of a biblical motif, clarification of the 
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vision, and teaching and preaching that informs a mission to every ethnic group a 
transformation or transition could take place. 

This was validated in the second survey. The second survey asked was our 
church prepared to transition as an organization before our training sessions, Five 
responded not at all and three that they disagreed to our readiness. 67% thought that our 
church was not ready to transition as an organization. After the presentations ten of the 
twelve (83%), agreed that we were equipped as a church to transition. One strongly 
agreed. The presentations served the purpose of instilling the knowledge and confidence 
to make the transition and see the transformation as a congregation. 

The second question in the second survey had to do with our preparedness to 
witness to people who were unsaved or unchurched. Before the presentations ten of the 
twelve responded we as a church were not prepared. After the presentations 10 of the 
twelve agreed that we were prepared to witness. Dr. Martinez and Dr. Ellis successfully 
completed their task. The purpose driven, vision focused training was productive. What 
our church lacked was vision, information, and motivation. Now that we have the vision 
for a multiracial and multiethnic congregation we need to fuel the vision with constant 
biblical teaching and practical training. 

The third and final survey was designed to trace the thought, feeling, and behavior 
of the participants at the conclusion of the project. 100% of the participants strongly 
agreed that the Bible clearly teaches that the Church of Jesus Christ is a niultiracial 
Church. 100% somewhat agree to strongly agree that they are committed to building a 
multiracial congregation by being invitational to every racial group. 100% variously 


agree that the thought of a multiracial church is exciting, that they are no longer 
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apprehensive of inviting others to be a part of our church, and that the training we 
received would be helpful in leading our church to be multiracial in composition. To 
varying degrees of agreement 100% responded that the vision of being a multiracial 
congregation is established at our church and they are participating in prayer and 


discussion groups around the idea of a multiracial church. 


Conclusion 

The project was a success in terms of moving the group to the acceptance of a 
multiracial and multiethnic church. Utilizing significant days in the churches ministry 
and bringing in strong voices of support to do some training made it a can’t miss 
campaign, Once our congregation saw it clearly in the biblical literature, heard it 
powerfully proclaimed and explained, understood that it is possible because it is being 
done locally and across the country, and above all it is the will of God, acceptance was 
inevitable. 

As aside note: every Sunday with few exceptions since August 2016 someone 
from a different racial or ethnic group visits our church. Some by intentional work of 
members, others just dropping in. This has validated our work and shown that God is 
with us. We must be about our Father’s business, intentionally reaching out to our 
colleagues, neighbors, and friends inviting them to a church that is transitioning from 
being African American to being multiracial and multiethnic. Highlighting the strong 
traits of our church in terms of being fully acceptant of other ethnicities, excited about 
diversity, growing in our understanding and knowledge of various cultures and 


celebrating the creative genius of God in creating people of all nations. 
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The ongoing work of transitioning and transforming the church will include 
updating our website, establishing a social media presence, advertising and promoting in 
print form the vision and values of our congregation. The language and photography 
depicting a church of all nations. It will be important to continue cultural competency 
training and incorporate it into every aspect of our ministry. It must be continually 
stressed that ours is not a racial problem but a biblical understanding problemi. Once we 
know what the scriptures teach we respond accordingly. It’s just that no one had ever 
taught us to be multiracial and multiethnic in design. The eyes of the saints were blind, 
and the hearing dull as to what is revealed in scripture. Now that our eyes are open and 
hearing sharp we notice multiracial, multiethnic, multigenerational, and multicultural, 
aspects throughout the Bible. 

Given the final survey results it’s difficult to state what should be done 
differently. By no means was this project or process perfect. The most appreciated 
aspect was the delay in instituting a focus group and initiating the training process. These 
created problems in producing the Doctor of Ministry material, but made allowances for 
renegotiating the church calendar so that the Anniversary Sundays were used for project 
presentations. Dr. Larry Ellis says, “in ministry you experience delays.” 

Secondly, it was initially believed that Black People have problems with White 
People being a part of their church. This in no way is reflected in the project results. 
Professional Associate Dr. J. Alfred Smith, Sr upon reading the project proposal 
commented that the problem is not with Black People, the problem is with White People 
and that another project would have to be done to help White People identify and 


overcome their racial bias so that they can be a part of a multiracial and multiethnic 
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church. This will definitely be part of the training as White People and others unite with 


the congregation. The hypothesis of transitioning a historically African American 
congregation by identifying and overcoming racial biases that prevent outreach to other 
ethnicities evolved into transforming an African American church into a multiracial 
multiethnic church through clear vision, established biblical doctrine, and cultural 
competence. It was not discovered that racial bias prevents the Second Baptist Church 
from being inultiethnic in composition. It is clear that with vision casting, preaching and 
teaching that emphasize the multiethnic nature of the New Testament Church, along with 


discussions around culture, race, and ethnicity a congregation can be transformed. 
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Text: Proverbs 29:18 


Introduction: 
In the airline industry visibility is an important factor. 


Definition: 
That which is visible is sight related, optical, something to be focused upon, a 
mental image, that is discovered, perceived recognized and identifiable. 


Visionless: sightless, lack inspiration, and limited in what you do, where you go, 
how you perform. 


Without vision, there is: no direction, no discipline, no duty, no determination and 
no dissemination. The results are dissipation, distortion, and destruction 


Soon after the completion of Disney world in Florida, someone said “is not it to 
bad Walt didn’t live to see this. Mike Vance, creative director of Disney Studios, 
replied, “he did see it, that’s why it’s here.” 


According to Aubrey Malphurs in his book, Developing a Vision for Ministry, there are 
Several Benefits to a clear vision: 
1. Vision clarifies direction 
2, Vision invites unity 
3. Vision facilitate function 
4, Vision enhances leadership 
5. Viston prompts passion 
6. Vision foster risk taking 
7. Vision gives strength 
8. Vision creates energy 
9. Vision provides purpose 
10. Viston motivates giving 


Conclusion: 

The Vision of Second Baptist Church: 
Evangelism — through Jesus Christ all people are brought to God. 
Worship — where the Lord is glorified and we have a celebration of all nations. 
Fellowship — where we belong to God’s multiethnic, multiracial family. 
Discipleship — where we are growing in Christ likeness, umted in Him. 
Ministry — All people are loved, brought to God and their needs met. 

This is our future; this is where we are headed. 
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Sermon 1 
Text: Psalm 67:1,2 


Title: Pray Responsibly 


Introduction: 
The California lotto ticket has imprinted upon it “play responsibly.” This Psalm 
is about is a notice to pray responsibly. 
When you pray responsible your life is altered, destiny changed, and things will 
never be the same. 


Psalm 67 is the song and music that is to be played as well as prayed, 
The requests are God be merciful to us, b _ bless us, and cause your face to shine 
upon us. 


Point 1: God Deal Favorably with us — show us kindness 

Point 2: God Deal Abundantly with us- prosper us and bless us - 
Point 3: God Deal Honorably with us — honor us by being with us 
Conclusion: 


God with us — nothing is mmpossible for us. — 
God is interested in us: community, unity, family 
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Sermon #2— 
Text: Psalm 67:2 (Preached Sunday before Martin L. King Jr. holiday) 
Title: Results of Praying Responsibly 
Introduction: 
Martin King’s civil rights movement was about political, social, and economic 
equality for all people of all races. The goal was to end segregation or separation 


based on race. King’s method was non-violent protest and civil disobedience. 


God has a goal to end segregation and God has a method: God is merciful, God 
blesses, God shines his face upon us so that: God’s way is known 


Point 1 God has a way: a path that we are to take 

Pomt 2 God’s way is known: we can learn it and experience it 
Point 3 God’s way is a life of being saved, delivered, and rescued. 
Point 4 God’s salvation is for every ethnic group —all nations 
Conclusion: 


God is kind to us, blesses us, and with us, so that we can be a part of God’s process of 
bringing all nations to God. Building a multiethnic ministry is the path, or the way 
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Sermon #3 
Text: Psalm 67:3,4 
Title: A Super Praise (Preached on Super Bow] Sunday) 


Introduction: 

The Super Bowl is the most watched American Television broadcast of the year. 
Commercial air time is the most expensive of the year. The Super bowl has produced 
what is now a Super Sunday. 


Point 1 
God desires a Super praise. 
1. All people praise God 
2. The nations be glad and sing for joy 


Point 2 

The reason for the Super Praise: 

God rules without prejudice 

God guides without bias 

God judges and governs righteously 

God is a God of racial justice 

The nations can be glad and sing for joy for with God no child is left behind. 
Rest, pause, relax — Selah 


AW PWN > 


Conclusion: 
Praise Him, Praise Him, Praise Him, Praise Him, Jesus Blessed Savior you are worthy to 
be Praised. 
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Sermon #4 
Text: Psalm 67: 5,6 


Title: I got love on my mind (Preached prior to Valentine day 2016) 

Introduction 

The #1 Jove song to ever hit Billboard’s Hot 100 is “Endless Love” sung by Dianna Ross 
and Lionel Richie. The chief musician of the musicians, the songs, and the singers 
needed to understand that this song ts a love song. 

Point 1 God is merciful and gracious because of God’s love. 

Point 2 God desires to bless us because of God’s love. 

Point 3 God honors us with God’s presence because of God’s love. 

Point 4 The people praise God and the nations sing for joy because of their love. 
Conclusion 


God’s design is for all nations to praise Him. All people expressing love and adoration to 
God. A celebration for all nations. 
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Sermon #5 
Text: Psalm 67:7 


Title: Pray Responsibly , 

Introduction: 

A pole vault jumper uses a pole that propels them to a level they would not reach on their 
own. Some of us have goals, ainbitions, standards, mountains problems that we have 
tried to jump over on our own. Some are jumping the same 3ft. 10, 20, and 30 years. A 
pole is something you can Jean on to get you over the top. 

Point 1: God Blessing you is God lifting you. 

Point 2: God’s way being known is God lifting you. 

Point 3: When God lifis us, we must lift God up through praise and rejoicing 


Point 4: All the earth, every nation is to be lifted so that they will fear (reverence and 
obey) God. 


Point 5: God blesses us so that all the ends of the earth can be blessed by coming to God. 


Conclusion 
“Tis so sweet to trust in Jesus, just to take Him at His word, just to rest upon His proinise 


just to know thus says the Lord.” 
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Second Baptist Church 
Rev Thomas E. Fisher, Pastor 
Vision Survey and Doctor of Ministry Project 


This is a survey to assess your thinking, and positions around the idea of a multi- 
racial congregation. It is intended to see how you are/were thinking before 
hearing sermons and presentations on the topic. This material will be helpful in 
determining what Second Baptist needs to do to transition from a historically 
African American Church to a multiracial congregation. 


Check the box that most applies to you before hearing any sermons or 
presentations. Do you greatly agree, somewhat agree, not sure you agree, not at 


all in agree? 
1. Jam interested in being a part of a church that is multiracial in 
composition 
( greatly agree ( )somewhat agree - { ) not sure ( ) not at all 


2. Iam comfortable with the church as it is presently populated 
( ) greatly agree ( )} somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 


3. Twould like to see more diversity in the congregation 
( greatly agree ( )somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 


4. T would feel uncomfortable if our church had other racial and ethnic 
groups attending 
( ) greatly agree ( } somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 


5. Tam most comfortable when I am with people who are most like me 
racially and ethnically 
( ) greatly agree ( } somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 


6. The churches I attend or visit are divided along racial lines 
( ) greatly agree { ) somewhat agree ( } not sure ( ) not at all 


7. The Bible is clear on what the church should look like racially 
{ ) greatly agree ( ) somewhat agree { ) not sure ( ) not at all 


8. The church is so stceped in cultural expression and ethnic traditions it is 
impossible to be multiracial 
{ ) greatly agree { ) somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 


9. The church is the answer to the race problem in America 
( ) greatly agree ( ) somewhat agree { ) not sure ( ) not at all 
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10. I can see myself as a part of a multiracial congregation 
( ) greatly agree ( ) somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 


11. I need more training and information as it relates to a multiracial 
congregation 
( ) greatly agree ( ) somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 


12. Iam excited about the prospect of being a part of a multiracial 
congregation 
( ) greatly agree ( ) somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 
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SURVEY 2 


You have heard two presentations and taken notes on both with question and answers 
period along with some discussion. Write your response to these questions before the 
presentations and after the presentations. 


BEFORE THE PRESENTATIONS: 
1. Was our church prepared to transition as an organization? 
() strongly agree ( ) agree (}disagree ()notatall 


2. Was our church prepared to witness to people who were unsaved or unchurched? 
() strongly agree () agree () disagree ()notatall 


AFTER THE PRESENTATIONS 
3. Is our church equipped to transition as an organization? 
() strongly agree ( ) agree () disagree () not at all 


4. Is our church prepared to be a witness to people who are unsaved or un- 
churched? 
() strongly agree ( ) agree () disagree () not at all 
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SURVEY 3 
Second Baptist Church 
Rev Thomas E. Fisher, Pastor 
Vision Survey and Doctor of Ministry Project 


This is survey #3 to assess your thinking, and positions around the idea of a multi- 
racial congregation. It is intended to see how you are thinking after hearing 
sermons and presentations on the topic. This material will be helpful in 
determining what Second Baptist.needs to do to transition froin a historically 
African Amencan Church to a multiracial congregation 


Check the box that most applies to you after hearing sermons or presentations. Do you 
greatly agree, somewhat agree, agree, or strongly disagree? 


1. [am convinced that the Bible clearly teaches that the Church of Jesus Christ 
is a multiracial church. 
Strongly Agree(} Somewhat Agree() Agree() Disagree () 
Strongly Disagree( ) 


2. In the last several weeks I have talked to others about being a part of a 
multiracial congregation 
Strongly Apgree() Somewhat Agree() Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


3. J am committed to building a multiracial congregation by being invitational 
to every racial group 
Strongly Agree(} Somewhat Agree()} Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


4. I would admit that I am no longer apprehensive about inviting others to be a 
part of our church 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Agree() Agree ( ) Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( } 


5. The thought of a multiracial church is exciting 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Agree() Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


6. Building a multiracial church sounds like a Jot of work 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Agree() Agree ( ) Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


7. Ihave received enough information to move me to be a partner in building a 
multiracial church 
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Strongly Agree() | Somewhat Agree()} Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 
8. Our church is prepared to be a multiracial congregation 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Agree()} Agree () Disagree () 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


9. The training we received would be helpful in leading our church to be a 
multiracial congregation 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Agree() Agree () Disagree ( } 
Strongly Disagree ( } 


10. The focus of a multiracial congregation must always be upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the teachings of the Bible 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Apree() Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree () 


11. The leadership of a multiracial congregation must be multiracial 
Strongly Agree()} Somewhat Agree() Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


12. The vision of being a multiracial congregation is established at our church 
Strongly Agree()} Somewhat Agree() Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


13. The more I know about other ethnic and racial groups the more comfortable 
I feel 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Agree() Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


14, The discussion about race, ethnicity, and culture help me overcome fears of a 
multiracial church 
Strongly Agree() | Somewhat Agree({)} Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


15. I participated in prayer and discussion groups around the idea of a 
multiracial church 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Agree() Agree () Disagree ( } 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


16, [am confident that with the proper training and emphases we can build a 
multiracial congregation 
Strongly Agree() Somewhat Agree() Agree () Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( } 
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Please advise me in any way as to what was most helpful, what needs to be done, or what 
was unnecessary in this process. 


Responses: 


I am willing to help with bias trainings and cultural competency work. 

I have a multiracial family, multiethnic neighborhood it just makes since to have a 
multiracial multiethnic church. 

We will need a strong children and youth ministry. 

The trainings were helpful. 

We need to follow up with and track visitors. 

Dr. Ellis’ presentation set the ground work to build upon. 

Some questions assume that I was unconifortable or apprehensive with other 
racial groups (#4, #13) 
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Survey 1 


I. Lam interested in being a part of a church that is multiracial in 
composition 
(10)greatly agree (1) somewhat agree (1) not sure ( ) not at all 


2. Iam comfortable with the church as it is presently populated 
(1) greatly agree (5) somewhat agree (2) not sure (4) not at all 


3. I would like to see more diversity in the congregation 
(9)ereatly agree (2)somewhat agree {1} not sure { } not at all 


4. T would feel uncomfortable if our church had other racial and ethnic 
groups attending 
( ) greatly agree { ) somewhat agree (1) not sure (1 1)not at all 


5. Iam most comfortable when I am with people who are most like me 
racially and ethnically 
( )} greatly agree (5) somewhat agree (1) not sure (6) not at all 


6. The churches I attend or visit are divided along racial lines 
(1) greatly agree (5} somewhat agree (2) not sure (3) not at all 


7. The Bible is clear on what the church should look like racially 
(9) greatly agree ( ) somewhat agree (3) not sure -( ) not at all 


8. The church is so steeped in cultural expression and ethnic traditions it is 
impossible to be multiracial 
(1) greatly agree (2) somewhat agree (4) not sure (5) not at all 


9. The church is the answer to the race problem in America 
(8) greatly agree (3) somewhat agree ( ) not sure (1) not at all 


10. Tecan see myself as a part of a multiracial congregation 
(10) greatly agree (2) somewhat agree ( ) not sure ( ) not at all 


11. Inmeed more training and information as it relates to a multiracial 
congregation 
(2) greatly agree (7) somewhat agree (1) not sure (2) not at all 


12. Iam excited about the prospect of being a part of a multiracial 
congregation 
(9) greatly agree (2) somewhat agree {1} not sure ( ) not at all 


Percentage conversion: 

11/12 =92% 8/12 = 67% 5/12 = 42% 
10/12 = 83% 7/12 = 58% 4/12 = 33% 
9/12 = 75% 6/12 = 50% 3/12 = 25% 


2/12 = 17% 
1/12 = &% 
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- SURVEY 2 


BEFORE THE PRESENTATIONS: 
1. Was our church prepared to transition as an organization? 
(2) strongly agree (3) agree (3) disagree (5) not at all 


2. Was our church prepared to witness to people who were unsaved or unchurched? 
(1) strongly agree (2) agree (6) disagree (4) not at all 


AFTER THE PRESENTATIONS 
3. Is our church equipped to transition as an organization? 
(1) strongly agree (10) agree (1) disagree (1) not at all 


4. Is our church prepared to be a witness to people who are unsaved or un- 
churched? 
(1) strongly agree (9) agree (2) disagree (1) not at all 


Percentage conversion: 

12/13= 92 9/13= 69% 6/13= 46% 3/13= 23% 
11/13= 85% 8/13= 62% 5/13= 38% 2/13= 15% 
10/13= 77% T/13= 54% 4/13= 31% H13= 8% 
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SURVEY 3 


1. Iam convinced that the Bible clearly teaches that the Church of Jesus Christ 
is a multiracial church. 
Strongly Agree(12) Somewhat Agree() Agree( ) Disagree( ) 
Strongly Disagree{ ) 


2. In the last several weeks I have talked to others about being a part of a 
multiracial congregation 
Strongly Agree (3) Somewhat Agree (3) Agree (3) Disagree (3) Strongly 
Disagree ( ) . 


3. Iam committed to building a multiracial congregation by being invitational 
to every racial group 
Strongly Agree (9) Somewhat Agree(1} Agree (2) Disagree() Strongly 
Disagree () 


4. I would admit that I am no longer apprehensive about inviting others to be a 
part of our church 
Strongly Agree (5) Somewhat Agree (4) Agree (2) Disagree(} Strongly 
Disagree () 


5. The thought of a multiracial church is exciting 
Strongly Agree (8) Somewhat Agree{) Agree (4) Disagree({) Strongly 
Disagree ( ) 


6. Building a multiracial church sounds like a lot of work 
Strongly Agree (4) Somewhat Agree (5) Agree (1) Disagree (1) Strongly 
Disagree (1) 


7. Ihave received enough information to move me to be a partner in building a 
multiracial church 
Strongly Agree (7) Somewhat Agree (2) Agree (3) Disagree () Strongly 
Disagree () 


8. Our church is prepared to be a multiracial congregation 
Strongly Agree (3) Somewhat Agree (5) Agree (2) Disagree (2) Strongly 
Disagree ()} 


9, The training we received would be helpful in leading our church to be a 
multiracial congregation 
Strongly Agree (11} Somewhat Agree(} Agree (1) Disagree () Strongly 
Disagree ( ) 
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10. The focus of a multiracial congregation must always be upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the teachings of the Bible 
Strongly Agree (11) Somewhat Agree() Agree (1) Disagree(} Strongly 
Disagree ( ) 


11. The leadership of a multiracial congregation must be multiracial 
Strongly Agree (8) Somewhat Agree (3) Agree () Disagree (1) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


12. The vision of being a multiracial congregation is established at our church 
Strongly Agree (7) Somewhat Agree (3) Agree (1) Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 


13. The more I know about other ethnic and racial groups the more comfortahle 
I feel 
Strongly Agree (8) Somewhat Agree (1) Agree (2) Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( ) 
14, The discussion ahout race, ethnicity, and culture help me overcome fears of a 
multiracial church 
Strongly Agree (4) Somewhat Agree (4) Agree (3) Disagree ( ) 
Strongly Disagree ( } 


I5. I participated in prayer and discussion groups around the idea of a 
multiracial church 
Strongly Agree (4) Somewhat Agree (3) Agree (3) Disagree (1) 
Strongly Disagree () 


16. [am confident that with the proper training and emphases we can build a 
multiracial congregation 
Strongly Agree (10) Somewhat Agree (1) Agree (1) Disagree () 
Strongly Disagree ( } 


NOTE: on questions 4,13,14 one person did not answer, felt the questions assumed 
apprehensive, uncomfortable, and fearful. 


Percentage conversion: 

11/12 = 92% 8/12 = 67% 5/12 = 42% 2/12 =17% 
10/12 = 83% 7/12 = 58% 4/12 = 33% 1/12 =8% 
9/12 = 75% 6/12 = 50% 3/12 = 25% 
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